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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


ind the Iron Curtain (p. 7) 
ST OF THE ARTICLE 


Several of the countries in Eastern 
Europe which have fallen under Rus- 

m influence since the end of World 
War II were formed at the end of the 

tt World War. They were carved out 
if the Austro-Hungarian, German, Rus- 

n, and Turkish empires. Today these 
bountries— Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Ro- 
mania, Albania, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
wakia, Poland, and Finland —are con- 
sidered to be Russian satellites. Their 
domestic and foreign policies are guided 
by Russia. 

This is indicated, in part, by the 
feat growth of government ownership 
if industries in these countries, and the 
fanimity almost always displayed 

hen Russia takes a position on a con- 
foversial issue at the U. N. Russian 

fluence has been made possible by 
tion of Russian troogs in liberating 
hese countries from Nazi rule, control 
elections by Communists, the 
rength of local Communist parties, the 
Presence of Russian occupation forces, 
@xport of some Russian goods to the 
Matellites, reparations due Russia. 
Control of these countries is regarded 
Russia as necessary for defense 
against possible attack by Western 
powers. 

(Teachers should note that some of 
he historical background material 
Meeded for study of the Russian satel- 
lites is provided in the cover story 
Which appears on page 3.) 


A LESSON PLAN 


Aim 

_ To have studenf$ understand the ex- 
eat of Russian influence in Eastern Eu- 
Be and the reasons for that influence. 
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Materials 


Map of Europe, including the Near 
East; World Week, this issue, for “open 
book” reference, if necessary. 


Assignment 


1. (a) Name the countries which are 
called Russian satellites. (b) What are 
two possible explanations of Russia’s 
wish to control her neighbors? 

2. Explain three factors which have 
made possible the growth of Russian 
influence in Eastern Europe. 

3. What is Russia’s attitude toward 
the Marshall Plan? 


Motivation 


(Draw the outline of a pie on the 
board.) If Europe were represented as 
a pie, what slices would be removed for 
the Russian dinner table? (Label the 
“satellite” sections of the pie. Be sure 
to indicate that at least half the pie, 
Western Europe, is not part of the Rus- 
sian menu.) 


Pivotal Questions __ 

1. The European pie has been baked 
a dozen different ways since the days 
of the Romans. What evidence do we 
have that the Russian portions of the 
pie were once on other tables? (Bulgaria 
and Albania were part of the Turkish 
empire; other countries were part of the 
Austro-Hungarian and German empires; 
Finland was part of Czarist Russia.) 

2. Come up to the map and indicate 
with the pointer those boundary lines 
which did not exist before World War I. 
(The net impression should be that 
European boundaries have fluctuated 
greatly in the area which is now under 
Russian influence. ) 

8. How did World War II make pos- 
sible the great increase of Russian influ- 


ence in Eastern Europe? (Russian 
troops liberated the satellites from Nazi 
control. ) ; 

4. How have the Russians tried to 


win support in Eastern Europe? (Large ~ 


estates have been divided among the 
peasants; elections have been influ- 


enced by presence of Russian troops; ~ 


Russian grain has been sent to satellite 
countries. ) 


5. If you were a Russian government 


leader how would you explain your dé- 
sire to control the countries of Eastern 
Europe? (In past wars Russia has been 
attacked by armies which have crossed 
through the satellite countries.) 

6. Give another explanation, offered. 
by critics of Russian foreign policy, to 
explain Russia’s desire for control in 
Eastern Europe. (Russia seeks to ex- 
pand territory under control of Com- 
munists. ) 


7. How does American and Russian ~ 
foreign policy differ over aid to West- — 
ern Europe? (Russians have denounced ~ 


the Marshall Plan as American imperial- 
ism. American statesmen regard Rus- 
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sian policies as motivated by a desire ~~ 
to have a weakened Western Europe 
fall into the Russian orbit.) a 


Application 


What danger to world peace exists ap 
in Europe today? (The clash of Russian * 
and Western powers must be settled 


peacefully if war is to be avoided.) 


Activity - & 


Start a chapter in your scrapbook © 


called “Russian Satellites.” Clip news, 


cartoons, editorials, etc. about those ~ 
countries which are under Russian im- 
fluence. Indicate the source and date ~ 


of each clipping. 
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February 23: 
March 1: 
gram (civics). 


March 8: 


March 15: 





Coming — Next Four Issues 


Cubs of the Russian Bear — the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia. 

Community Close-ups: Chicago, Illinois, race relations 
(civics) — Brotherhood Week feature. 

Korea — Freedom or Partition? 

Community Close-ups: Omaha, Nebraska, recreation pro- 


Japan — Is It Ready to Stand Alone? 

Community Close-ups: University of Virginia extension divi- 

sion serves its rural neighbors (civics). 

Siam in the Postwar World. 

Community Close-ups: St. Louis and Pittsburgh smoke con- 
trol plans (civics). 








References 
“Rumania: A Communist Conquest,” 
Current History, Dec. ’47, p. 335. 
“Report on Russian Imperialism,” 
American Mercury, Dec. *47, p. 684. 
“Russia’s Key to the Balkan Heart,” 
SaturdafE vening Post, Oct. 18, ’47, p. 
20. 


Chart Interpretation 

A much-needed skill which we should 
* attempt to develop in our students is 
accurate reading of charts or tables. 
The following questions should be asked 
with the periodical open about the 
chart with the article on Rusian satel- 
lites. 

1, What kind of information can you 
obtain from a study of the chart? 

2. How does the area of Albania 
’ compare with the area of the largest 
Russian satellite? 

8. Who is Yugoslavia’s head ot gov- 
ernment? 

4. Why is Poland a Russian satellite? 
(Cannot be answered on the basis of 
information available in the chart.) 

5. Which of the countries listed has 
the largest population? 

6. What are the principal products 
of Czechoslovakia? 

7. Name the country whose capital 
city is Budapest. 

8. What is the total estimated popu- 
lation of the Russian satellites? (Stu- 
dents should calculate the total in writ- 
ing.) 

9. Which of the Russian satellites 
possess coal? 

10. Name the capital of Finland. 


Cartoon Interpretation (p. 10) 


Since wide usé is being made of po- 
litical cartooning to influence public 
Opinion, it is essential that our students 
detect the bias in cartoons. The follow- 
ing questions should be asked with the 
cartoons before the pupils. 

1. Romania: “The Dollar’— What 
does the Romanian cartoonist think ot 
American foreign policy? Why isn’t the 


dollar sign shown in the mouth of a 
lamb? 

2. Poland: “Behold Uncle Sam's 
Strange Garden’—Why is the sun 
shown as smiling upon Uncle Sam? 
What effect is the cartoon likely to have 
on Polish readers? What is Uncle Sam 
watering, according to the cartoonist? 

3. Italy: “Countries where we set up 
democracy are marked by a flag” — 
What is the significance of the gallows 
in each of the Russian satellites? Why 
is it unlikely that such a cartoon would 
appear in a Russian newspaper? 

4. Britain: “Come in out of the rain” 
— Why is Stalin pictured with a big 
umbrella? Why is Stalin pictured as a 
giant towering over many pygmies? 

5. Look over the four cartoons again. 
Do you think these cartoons could ap- 
pear in a Russian periodical used in 
Russian schools? Explain. Do you be- 
lieve that cartoons both friendly and 
unfriendly to Russian foreign policy 
should appear in the American press? 
Why? 


Poland Reborn (p. 13) 


DIGEST OF THE SCRIPT 

This radio play put on by the Phila- 
delphia public schools dramatizes the 
life of Ignace Jan Paderewski (e nyas 
yan pa de ref ske; the last “e” like the 
“e” in “event”). His genius as a pianist 
was recognized by his instructor, and 
his father was persuaded to finance his 
study in various European conserva- 
tories. He enjoyed world-wide success 
as a concert pianist and participated 
actively in the movement for Polish 
independence. His political activity and 
financial assistance helped to make pos- 
sible an independent Poland. He 
stepped down from leadership of the 
Polish government soon after it was 
established. 


Aim 
To have pupils understand how a 


man combined musical genius with ac- 
tive citizenship. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were a gifted pianist 
you bother to participate in politi 
Explain. 

2. Why is Paderewski thought of 
a genius? : 

3. What part did Paderewski p 
in establishing Polish independence 

4. What part did our country p 
in helping Poland to become i 
pendent? (Wilson’s support of Pol 
independence was a decisive factor 
the establishment of an independ 
Polish state.) 


What Nazism Did to Germa 
(p. 14) 


Discussion Questions 


1. “Democracy was not deeply 
bedded in the minds and hearts of € 
German people.” Explain. 

2. What conditions in Germany mat 
possible the overthrow of the Germ 
Republic by Hitler? 

3. Tell the story of Hitler’s life b 
tore he came to power in Germany. 

4, Why was Hitler’s doctrine of 
cism a menace to world peace? 

5. Is there any truth to the idea 
one type of blood is better than 
other? Explain. 

6. What is the meaning of the cri 
called “genocide”? 

7. What made the Nazi regime me 
horrible than other cruel government 

8. In democracies we know that 
one group gets “pushed around,” 
other groups are in danger. Explain. 

9. How does life in our demo 
compare with life in Germany und@ 
the Nazis? 


Home Town Boys Make Good | 
(p. 11) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


More than half of the American pe 
ple live in small towns with populatic 
of less than 10,000. Yellow Sprin 
Ohio, is one such town that has m 
life more attractive. In particular, it } 
built local industries, to the point wh 
young people are encouraged to rem 
in town and raise families. Antioch @ 
lege has played a leading role in @ 
life of the community. 


Answers te World Week Citizenship © 

I. Russian Satellites: A. 3, 1, 2,7 
B. a-2; b-1; c-1; d-4; e-4; f-3; g-2; 2 
i-4; j-3. 

II. Nazism and Germany: 1-Y; 3 
8-N; 4-Y; 5-Y; 6-Y. 

III. 1-Ignace Jan Paderewski; 
Woodrow Wilson. 
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Romanian boy stacking wood. 
He wears typical native hat. 





Shepherds’ cabins on Hungarian 

steppes (broad tracts of land) 

Traffic officer 
in ware 
wrecked 
Warsaw. 

















Bulgarians hold sign 
saying “Long Live 


































V-8 or Six, there's horsepower to spare in the Ford. 


Fords out Front 
down on the farm 


No matter how much moola you lay on 
the line, Ford is the only car to offer 
you a choice of a V-8 ora Six! 


Weal, ond lots of it, goes into Ford 


upholstery. No wonder it wears 
$0 well and looks so beautiful. 






















You can run a Ford almost for chicken 
feed, thanks to 4-ring aluminum pistons 
and balanced carburetion.Ford economy 
is something to crow about ! 


There's nothing stubborn about 
the way Ford starts. Just touch 
a button and you take off | 






























A cat can look ato 7 
queen and that's what 
the new Ford is— a 
“queen” inside and out. 
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N THE SIDE 


OUR FRONT COVER and the ar- 
ticle on page 7 give you a peep “Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain.” 

Turmoil and change mark the 
cuntries of eastern Europe today, as 
inthe past. The eight “Russian satel- 
lites” which today occupy this region 
of strife are “new” nations. Poland, 
itis true, was a great nation in the 
past, and Hungary, before World 
War I, was only loosely tied to Aus- 
tria. Nevertheless, only 70 years ago, 
not one of the satellites existed as a 
fully independent state. They were 
carved from four great empires 
which ruled eastern Europe in the 
19th century. 

Turkey once controlled all the Bal- 
lans. Between 1879 and 1912, as 
the Turkish Empire in Europe fell 
apart, Romania, Bulgaria, and Al- 
bania won freedom. The country 
now called Yugoslavia was set up 
ater World War I. 

Czarist Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
ad Germany held north-central Eu- 
mpe until all three collapsed in 
World War I. Poland and Czecho- 
sovakia were formed in 1918 from 
parts of these three empires. Finland 
became independent from Russia. 
Hungary was separated from Austria. 

e o oO 
AND WE QUOTE. To err is human, 
but when the eraser wears out before 
the pencil, beware! 


— Advertiser's Digest 





COMPLAINT DEPARTMENT. We 
tand in awe of Dr. Robert C. Miller, 
iCalifornia ichthyologist (an expert 
m fishes) who ordered a shipment 
itfish from the Pacific. The fish were 
alled humuhumunukunukuapuaa. 
When the shipment arrived, Dr. 
Miller peeked in the crate. “Dear 
me,” he said, “they have the order 
_ up — these are humuhumuhiu- 
e!” 
— This Week 


oo oO * 


NA WORD. You probably use the 
he word “intelligent” frequently — 
ut do you know what it means lit- 
mally? It comes from two Latin 
Yords: inter (between) and legere 
to choose). Hence its literal mean- 


mg: able to choose between. That’s 


hething to think about! 





VOLUME 12 ° 


"There's Always Room af the Top” 


says Curtis H. Gager, Vice-President and Director of 
General Foods Corporation 


““F HAT old saying which I was told as 

a kid is true,” Curtis Gager said to 
us. “There's always room at the top. Busi- 
ness men are eager to help you advance — 
if you prepare yourself in high school for a 
job later. Become good at grammar, good 
at math, good at science, etc.” 

“When I was in Dunmore (Pa.) High 
School, I had to study twice as hard as 
some others in order to learn. Since high 
school, I’ve studied harder than ever to make up tor some of 
the things I didn’t learn there. 

“My ambition was to be a doctor,” Mr. Gager said with his 
sly smile. “That didn’t seem practical, so after high school I 
began to study business at night school in Scranton, Pa. During 
the day I worked in the mines near Scranton and later got a 
job as a clerk in a banking company. 

“After a year I made up my mind that I wanted to run a 
business, so I set out to get a broad business experience. The 
banking company had introduced me to the financial side of 
business; now I decided to find out about the manufacturing end. 
I got a job as a clerk with International Text Book Press. 

“There I became production manager and, later, assistant to 
the president. Then I began to feel that I wanted to broaden 
my business experience still more by going into advertising. I 
had studied some of the books printed at the plant — including 
a complete course in advertising — so I landed a job as adver- 
tising manager of Welch Grape Juice Company. I also worked 
with the sales manager. 

“Believe me, that’s where I learned how to sell. On my first 
assignment I called on six grocery stores— and didn’t get one 
sale! I sat down on a curb and went into a conference with Gager. 
Then I picked up my sample case and walked back into the 
first store. I backed the owner into a corner and said, ‘Look here, 
I’ve made six calls and no sales. I know my product is all right; 
something must be wrong with me. What is it?’ The owner was 
so intrigued — or surprised — that he gave me a nice order. After 
that I knew that I could make a sale. I got along fine. 

“It’s important to change your job when you feel you're ready 
for a greater challenge,” Mr. Gager said. “When Mr. Welch sold 
his company, I decided to make a change; so I came to General 
Foods.” 

A big part of Mr. Gager’s job is dealing with people. “One ot 
the most important things that youth can learn — while in high 
school — is how to Bet along with people,” he said sincerely. 
“There is a Golden Rule. It applies in school and business as 
well as in religion. The person — plumber or salesman — who 
does a good job is the one who puts himself in the other fellow’s 
boots and tries to please. 

“Success isn’t measured in a pile of gold,” he added. “It’s 
measured in doing whatever you choose to do well.” 





* * 
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"Say What’ 47*You Please! 


- - - and that’s; what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats. or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. — The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In your Jan. 5 issue, I read about the 
Youth Hostel trips through Europe 
(“Belgium on a Bike”). Could you tell 
me where I might get full information 
on how one can take one of these tours? 

Mary Jo Willms 
Kingfisher. Okla. 


To be eligible tor these European 
trips, high school students must be 17 
years old. However, younger students 
may like to know that American Youth 
Hostels also sponsors many trips 
throughout the United States, Latin 
America, and Canada. For full informa- 
tion, write to: American Youth Hostels, 
Inc., Northfield, Mass. — Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

Your columns contain much discus- 
sion about other nations and _ their 
problems. I think we should take care 
of the starving, freezing people at home 
before we worry about Europeans who 
sit around and let us take care of them 

Stephen Hall 
Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) H. § 


Dear Editor: 

An article, “Head Work” (Jan. 12 is- 
sue), interested me very much since | 
plan to be a beautician. Until I read 
your article, I didn't know that “hair 
do’s” are sometimes called “coiffures.” 

Nell Lamb 
Nashville (Ark.) H. § 


Dear Editor: 

In reading over your Movie Check 
List, our English class sometimes dis- 
agrees with your choices. We would 
like to know on what basis you judge 
films and from whom you get your in- 
formation. 

Jan Riley, Secretary 
English 9 Class 
Northville (Mich.) H. § 


Our film edit6r’s main consideration 
in rating a film is whether the film has 
something worthwhile to say, and 


whether it says that in an original, in- 
teresting, and convincing fashion. We 
get our information on films first hand. 
Our film editor attends screenings of 
films at the various film companies 
New York offices. 

We are always interested to hear our 
readers’ reactions to our film ratings. 
Could you tell us what particular rat- 
ings you have disagreed with, and 
why? — Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

You don’t have to go out west to see 
people (the Navajo Indians) who are 
victims of malnutrition. There are coun- 
try children who have scarcely enough 
clothing or shoes to go to school. “Char- 
ity begins at home,” according to the 
saying. Why don’t we think of our own 
people, Indians included, and _ then 
worry about the Europeans? 

Peggy Hanfman 
Calvin Coolidge H. $ 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Editor: 

I am interested in becoming a police- 
woman and as yet, I haven’t been able 
to get much information about the 
work. Can you help me? 

J. M. Fairbrother 
Concord, New Hampshire 


In 1940 there were about 1,000 po- 
lice-women, employed for the most part 
in the larger cities. P. W. are assigned 
mainly to crime prevention and detec- 
tion work among women, young peo- 
ple, and children. Competition for jobs 
is keen and standards are high. For fur- 
ther information, inquire at your near- 
est City Police Department. — Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I was greatly interested in the article 
“Earn While You Learn” (Jan. 19 issue). 
How can | get more information on ap- 
prenticeship training? 

Lauren Nippert 
Belvidere, Nebraska 


Write to your State Director of Vo- 
cational Education in the state capital. 
Ask him how the system operates in 
your state and what industries in your 
local community cooperate with it. You 
can also inquire at,your local state em- 
ployment office. One of your teachers 
will know where it is. — Ed. 
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e WILL MOHAN- 
DAS K.GANDHTS 
murder unleash 
new horrors in 
strife-torn India? 

The chief voice 
for peace in India 
is stilled. In the 
Ce _.., dark shadow cast 

"GANDHI by Gandhi’s death, 

India’s’ millions 
looked to the future with dread. 

“Gandhiji,” saintly little man with a 
great heart, had united his people in the 
long and successful fight for India’s in- 
dependence. 

But he had offended such strict Hin- 
dus as the powerful Mahasabha group. 
He had won promises of equal rights for 
“Untouchables,” the outcaste Hindus. 
He had asked Hindu-Moslem friendship. 

Last month Gandhi, aged 78 and in 
feeble health, risked death in a fast 
aimed to increase goodwill between Hin- 
dus and Moslems. Two weeks later he 
was walking to his evening prayer meet- 
ing. A member of Mahasabha stepped 
from the crowd. He raised a pistol and 
fred three times. Gandhi crumpled to 
the ground. He died 25 minutes later. 

Next day a million people watched 
his funeral procession wind through the 
streets of Delhi. Then Gandhi’s body 
was burned, Hindu-fashion, on a plat- 
form beside the sacred Jumna River. 
His ashes were scattered into the stream. 

Meanwhile some of his followers 
rioted against the Mahasabha. The 
Indian government reported-a plot to 
kill other leaders. Moslems feared they 





may be the next victims of the strife. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


® EMERGENCY MEASURES are the 
order of the day to provide added fuel 
for the oil-hungry northern cities. 

Secretary of Commerce W. Averell 
Harriman ordered an 18% per cent cut 
in oil exports during the first three 
months of 1948. Congress is considering 
a bill, not favored by the President, to 
halt all oil exports during the emergency 
period. 

The oil industry, acting through its 
National Petroleum Council, set up a 


|} voluntary program to supply more fuel 
|| oll to heat homes. The program includes 


a cutback in production of gasoline in 


‘lorder to step up fuel oil production; a 


seven-day work week for workers load- 
ing and unloading fuel oil supplies; and 
joint use of transportation facilities. 


What’s Behind It: Unusually cold 
weather has helped to create a desperate 


} ‘uel shortage. But the story is more com- 


licated than this. 
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The United States is now using 66 per 
cent more oil than in 1938. In 1947 
alone, one new oil burner was installed 
for every four already at work. 

Shortages of pipelines, railroad tank 
cars, and ocean-going tankers have 
made movement of oil from the South- 
west more difficult. 


eA SUPREME COURT DECISION 
(see Feb. 2 issue) apparently settled lit- 
tle in the fight of Mrs. Ada Lois Sipuel 
Fisher, 23-year-old Negro, to enter 
Oklahoma State University law school. 

Following the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, Oklahoma set up a separate 
school for Mrs. Fisher. The state con- 
stitution prohibits whites and Negroes 
from attending the same school. Mrs. 
Fisher refused to attend the one-student 
school, and is renewing her fight to enter 
the regular state law school. 

Meanwhile, 1,000 white university 
students took part in a campus demon- 
stration against the banning of Mrs. 
Fisher. They burned a copy of the 
Fourteenth “equal rights” Amendment 
of the U. S. Constitution. 








—Press Association 


PFC RAYMOND J. BROWN, on duty 
in Germany, is the high chief of an 
island in American Samoa, where he is 
known as Lafoai Lauvale Lutu Pani. 
Now another- Samoan is trying to re- 
place him as chief. Brown has asked 
army aid to help maintain his “throne.” 


° EUROPE 


@ POLAND. The Communist-domi- 
nated government of Poland recently 
passed a law mobilizing all Polish boys 
and girls between the ages of 16 and 
21. They are to receive compulsory 
“physical, ideological, and military” 
training. 

Girls as well as boys are to be trained 
by regular army instructors. Many of 
the teen-agers are to be organized into 
labor battalions next summer to aid in 
the country’s reconstruction. 

The length of service is from six 
months to two years. The recruits will 
receive no pay but will be provided 
with food and housing. No exemptions 
will be granted to students on religious 
grounds.’ Evaders of the draft are to be 
punished by heavy fines or three 


months’ imprisonment. 


@ THE TALK IN FRANCE these days 
is not so much French as francs. Follow- 
ing the devaluation of the currency (see 
last week’s issue) the government has 
now permitted a “free market” in gold. 

In January 1945, the French govern- 
ment ordered all Frenchmen to turn in 
whatever gold they held in exchange 
for paper francs. Many Frenchmen, 
however, had no confidence in the 
franc’s worth because of inflation. Con- 
sequently, ‘many people squirreled 
away their gold. It is estimated that 
the illegal hoard of gold is worth 
$3,000,000,000. 

The government proposed to forgive 
but not to forget these hoarders. They 
are now to be permitted to trade in their’ 
gold for all they can get for it in paper 
currency. They will not be prosecuted 
for having broken the law of 1945. But 
they will be fined 25 per cent of the 
value of the gold. 

The government also ordered the 
withdrawal from circulation of all 
5,000-franc notes, worth roughly $25 
each. It is a move aimed at the black 
marketeers. These large-denomination 
bills constitute about a third of France's 
currency and are very popular with op- 
erators of the black market, who deal 
in large sums and dare not use bank’ 
checks for their transactions. 

Those turning in the 5,000-franc 


notes will be reimbursed. But—and ae 
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that’s where the catch is—they will have 
to prove that they earned their money 
legitimately. ' 

Footnote: In our own country, the 
largest Federal banknote is a $10,000 
bill—not that you're likely to see one 
soon. 


@GEORGI DIMITROV, Communist 
“boss” of Bulgaria, got his wrist slapped 
by his own boss, Moscow. 

Last January 17 the puppet-premier 
predicted the creation of a federation of 
Balkan nations allied to Russia. 

When “the time is ripe,” he said, a 
union will be formed made up of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Romania, “and even 


Eleven days later, Moscow publicly 
disowned Dimitrov’s “prediction.” The 
Balkan nations, Pravda declared, “do 
Not need a problematical and artificial 
federation.” 

Boss Dimitrov had to backtrack. As 
the official Bulgarian news agency ex- 
plained: “Neither Premier Dimitrov nor 
any other cabinet minister ever has 
thought, or thinks, of an eastern bloc 
in any form.” 

What’s Behind It: In the view of 
many observers, Moscow apparently 
fears that it might prove more difficult 

, for her to control a union of 80,000,000 
people than to control the divided 
states. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


®@ THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS of 
the Federal Reserve System is often 
called the “Supreme Court of Finance.” 
As an independent agency of the Execu- 
tive Branch, the seven-man board sets 
the Government's policies in matters of 
banking and business credit. 

The Board controls the operations of 
the 12 Federal Reserve Banks, and, 
through them, has a vast influence on 
all other banks and business corpora- 
tions. The Board’s members are ap- 
pointed by the President with the ap- 
proval of the Senate for 14-year terms. 
But the President may select the Board’s 
chairman and vice-chairman from 

among the members without consulting 
the Senate. 

Mr. Truman recently did just that. In 
a move which stirred nationwide in- 
terest among bankers and businessmen, 
the President demoted Marriner S. 
Eccles from Chairman to Vice-Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. 
Truman named Republican Thomas B. 








McCabe, Philadelphia paper manufac- 
turer and banker, as the new Chairman. 

What's Behind It: The change may 
mean a new direction for Government 
financial policy. 

Eccles believes that banks should be 
required to hold larger reserves of 
money. These- reserves reduce the 
amount available for banks to make in- 
vestments, and make it harder for busi- 
ness corporations to obtain money to 
expand their activities. Eccles sees this 
as a much-needed “brake” on inflation. 

But many bankers, businessmen, and, 
reportedly, Secretary of the Treasury 
John Snyder, disagree. They believe 
that such strang curbs on credit would 
be injurious now, and would curtail 
business expansion too sharply. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


@A BRITISH-IRAQI treaty set off a 
new outburst of trouble in the explosive 
Middle East. 

On January 15 Premier Saleh Jabr of 
Iraq signed the treaty. It would grant 
Britain the right to send troops into 
Iraq to share in its defense in case of 
war or the threat of war. 

The British hoped this treaty would 
forge the first link in a chain of alliances 
with the Arab states. Soon Britain must 


give up her bases in Palestine (see be. 
low). The British are looking for new 
defenses for their strategic interests jin 
the Middle East. 

But the Iraq treaty hit an unexpected 
snag. In Iraq, the worst riots in the 
country’s history broke out. The rioters 
claimed the treaty would give Britain 
too much control in Iraq. 

The cabinet resigned. Saleh Jabr fled 
from the country in disguise. 

After things quieted down the new 
cabinet may ratify the pact, for Britain 
still has powerful friends in Iraq. 


@ THE BRITISH also figured in the 
Palestine news. At Lake Success, 
Britain’s Chief Representative, Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan, told the United Na- 
tions five-member Palestine Commis- 
sion that his government will not per. 
mit the formation of any legal militia 
in the Holy Land prior to May 15, when 
Britain’s mandate over Palestine expires. 
The U.N. Commission had pre- 
viously voted in favor of a legal Jewish 
militia which would help keep internal 
peace. It also approved the formation 
of an Arab militia, even though the 
Arabs are refusing to cooperate with 
the U. N. body. The British decision is 
in effect, a defiance of the General As- 
sembly’s resolution of last fall. 





Did that Algebra assignment stump you? This super-duper adding machine—the 
“Selective Sequence Electronic Calculator’—could work all the problems in your 
textbook in the flash of an electron. International Business Machines built it as a 
new tool for science. It can “remember” 400,000 figures; add or subtract 19-digit 
numbers at the rate of 3,500 a second; and solve problems in higher mathematics 
that are too vast for the human mind to attempt. 


SPECIAL FEATURES ON EASTERN EUROPE: SEE PAGES 3, 7, 13 
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Light red marks Russian satellites. 
a Soviet Russia shown in solid color. 3 


a OMMUNISTS throughout the 
C world take their orders from the 

Communist party in Russia, This 

is called “following the party line.” 


x 


Sometimes the party line does a flip- 
flop without warning. That puts some 
Communist leaders “on the spot.” 

That’s what seems to have happened 
the other day to one of the chief Com- | 
munists in Eastern Europe. He strayed 


; > A> away from the party line — and promptly 
got spanked. 
\\ On January 17 Georgi Dimitrov, 
Communist premier of Bulgaria, sug- 
gested that the Communist-dominated 
nations of Eastern Europe might merge 
some day into a single giant state, Sueh 
a nation, he said, might include Bul 
garia, Albania, Romania, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, “and 
even Greece.” : 
Eleven days later Pravda, official © 
newspaper of the Communist party in 
Soviet Russia, said that the Eastern 
European countries “do not need @ «+ « 
federation or customs union.” 


t 
H 
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a 2 To a Communist, a hint from Pravda 
t it asa is like the crack of a whip. The very 
19-digit next day the official Bulgarian news 
1ematics agency took it all back: “Neither Pre- 


Russia‘’s eight satellites mier Dimitrov nor any cabinet minister 
ever has thought or thinks of the erea= 
tion of an Eastern bloc in any form.” 









Monkmeyer 
Albanian Moslem boy are welding a tight union in eastern Europe 
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European union is “out.” But 
fact remains that in some ways the 
named by Dimitrov (except 
) are already working together as 
closely as the parts of a watch. 
© They have made a series of trade 
| treaties which will greatly increase their 
Pe trade with one Gaallee and with Russia. 
| ~ Their foreign policies are alike. In 
a the United Nations, these Communist- 
| led nations almost always vote exactly 
| thesame way — and exactly like Russia. 
| In the past two years most of them have 
" signed treaties which make them mili- 
_ tary allies. 
' - Their domestic policies are similar 
because Communists have key positions 
in all these countries. These Commu- 
Mists aim for: (a) government owner 








a up of industry, (c) seiz- 
| ing of large land holdings and dividing 
- them among peasants, and (d) stamp- 
img out opposition unti] the Commu- 
Nists are the only political party. In the 
Balkan countries the Communist leaders 
have already carried out this program 
to a large extent. In the other countries 
they have not yet gone so far. 

Except for Albania, the Communist 
parties of all these countries belong to 
the new “Cominform.” This organiza- 


(b) 


ship of industries and most businesses, ’ 


Russia says “no,” the idea of an __ tion seems to be a revised version of the 


pre-war “Comintern,” through which 
Soviet Russia gave orders to Communist 
parties everywhere (see Nov. 3 issue). 

Perhaps it does not matter very 
much whether these countries combine 
into a single state. They are already so 
solidly united that they are a power in 
international affairs. 

The change from pre-war days is 
startling. Before World War II these 
countries were constantly bickering 
among themselves. They had _anti- 
Communist governments and did little 
business with Russia. They cooperated 
rather closely with western Europe. 
Most of them were especially good 
friends of France. 

Then came Hitler. When World 
War II broke out, his armies swept over 
eastern Europe. He conquered Poland 
and Yugoslavia and forced the govern- 
ments of other eastern European coun- 
tries to take orders from him. Before 
the war he had already occupied Czech- 
oslovakia. 

As Nazi Germany crumbled, Russian 
armies moved into eastern and central 
Europe. They liberated the Nazi-dom- 
inated nations. Russia also defeated 
Finland, which had fought against her. 

As Russian armies marched in, pow- 
erful Communist parties sprang up 

















eastern European _ countries. 


Communist leaders who govern Russia. 
So the central European countries — 
which so recently took orders from Hit- 
ler — now take orders from Stalin. The 
countries are forced to cooperate with 
Russia instead of western Europe. An 
“jron curtain” of Russian control cuts 
them off from the rest of Europe. 

We call these countries “Russian sat- 
ellites.” In astronomy, a satellite is a 
planet or other object in space that is 
attracted to, and revolves around, a 
larger planet or star. In international 
power politics* a satellite is a small 
nation that is controlled by a larger one. 

Statesmen generally count eight Rus- 
sian satellites in Europe. Dimitrov listed 
seven of them — Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Romania, Albania, Hungary. Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia. The eighth is Fin- 
land. In most of them a majority of the 
people are Slavs, like the Russians, al- 
though there is a large mixture of other 
racial groups. Most of the Hungarian, 
and Finns are believed to be descended 
from Asian tribes and are not related to 
the Slavs or to western Europeans. 

Why does Russia wish to control 
these neighbors? 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 
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ALBANIA 10,629 


1,003,000 


tobacco, 
Tirana 


lumber, wool, 
dairy products, 
corn, catfle, bitumen. 


hides, furs, 


: ~' | Premier— 
fish, olive oil, 


Enver Hoxha 





BULGARIA 42,808 


7,020,900 


Sofia 


coal, 


cereals, fruits, beet sugar, tobacco, 
livestock, potatoes, cotton, honey, 
attar of roses, silk worms, salt, 
aluminum. 


Temporary President— 
Vasil Kolarov. 
Premier 
Georgi Dimitrov. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 50,000 


12,000,000 


livestock, 


Prague ; 
9 tiles, 


potatoes, grains, hops, beet sugar, 
lumber, furniture, tex- 
glassware, jewelry, toys, 
leather goods, coal, 


President— 
Dr. Eduard Benes. 
Premier- 


‘ron, steel. Klement Gottwald. 





FINLAND 134,588 


3,877,000 


Helsinki 


paper, textiles, 


rye, barley, hay, butter, livestock, 
lumber, wheat, potatoes, copper, 
nickel, asbestos, gold, lead zinc, 


President— 
Juho K. Paasikivi. 
Premier— 


leather goods.| Skari Tuomioja. 





HUNGARY 35,875 


9,309,000 


Budapest bacco, fodder, 


steel. 


grains, potatoes, sugar, grapes, to- 


bauxite, fish, hemp, flax, 


President— 
Zoltan Tildy 
Premier— 
Lajos Dinnyes. 


coal, 
iron, 


livestock, 





POLAND 120,818 


23,930,000 


Warsaw 


coal, coke, crude petroleum, iron, 
pig iron, steel, grains, potatoes, 
beet sugar, livestock. 


President— 

Boleslaw Bierut. 
Premier— 

Joseph Cyrankiewicz. 





ROMANIA 91,584 


15,686,800 


Bucharest 


fruits, grains, livestock, salt, lignite, 
iron, copper, petroleum. 


Premier- 
Petru Groza. 





YUGOSLAVIA 95,558 

















14,800,000 


Belgrade 








livestock, lumber, hemp, fruits, coal, 
iron, copper, gold, lead, chrome, 
antimony, cement, beet sugar. 


Premier— 
Marshal Tito 
(Josip Broz) 
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They have largely won control of th | 


“bosses” of these Communists are the § 
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Two explanations are usually given. 
Probably both have a good deal of 
truth in them. 

One explanation is that Russia feels 
that she must control these countries to 
protect herself from attack. During prac- 
tically every important war in which 
she has fought in modern times, Russia 
has been attacked by armies that 
crossed territory now occupied by sat- 
elites. 

Another view is that Russia wants 
more power and is gobbling up her 
neighbors as the first step in expansion 
of Russian power into Europe. 

How is Russia keeping control of the 
satellites? 


1. Through the Communist Party 


Russia helped Communists obtain 
power in central Europe. Russia sent 
trained Communist leaders to strengthen 
the local Communist parties in the sat- 
ellite countries. 

The prime ministers of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Albania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Romania are Communists. Com- 
munists hold key positions iri the gov- 
ermments of all the satellites. Most im- 
portant, the Communists made sure 
that in each country a Communist was 
appointed minister of the interior. In 
European countries the police are a 
semi-military organization controlled by 
the minister of the interior in the na- 
tional government. This is very differ- 
ent from our country, where the police 
are controlled by individual cities and 
towns. Through the national police 
force the Communist minister of the 
interior can arrest those who oppose the 
Communists. 

The Communists seem to have won 












































































































Transatlantic News Fea.ures 


Billboard in Sofia, Bulgaria, shows Premier Dimitrov of Bulgaria and Premier Stalin of Russia. 


the approval of some important groups 
in the satellite countries. Many peas- 
ants, for instance, were pleased at land 
reforms carried out by Communist gov- 
ernments. Before the war much of the 
land in the countries of eastern Europe 
was held by owners of large estates. 
The average peasant had little or no 
land of his own. Since the war many 
estates have been divided among the 
peasants. 

Those who don’t approve — don’t 
count, The Communists have gradually 
gotten rid of most opposition leaders 
in the Balkans, Hungary, and Poland. 
The strong Peasant parties opposed 
communism at first. Later, however, 
Peasant leaders in Poland and Hungary 
had to flee from the country. Nikola 
Petkov and Juliu Maniu, Peasant lead- 
ers in Bulgaria and Romania, respect- 


Transatlantic News Features 


Hungary: farm boy astride cow. 





ively, were not so lucky. They were 
executed on charges of treason. BSS 

Non-Communist parties still control — 
the governments of Finland and Czech- 
oslovakia. In some of the other coun- 
tries Socialists offer a feeble flicker of 
opposition to some Communist policies; 

Our State Department says that post- 
war elections held in the Balkans and 
Poland were not fair and free. Com- 
munists ran these elections and won by 
huge majorities. One must remember, 
however, that the satellite countries (ex- 
cept Czechoslovakia and Finland) never 
have had real démocracies. 

Before the war all the Balkan satel 
lites were monarchies. The Commu- 
nists have turned them all into repub- 
lics. Last king of a satellite country was 
Michael of Romania, who was forced 
by the Communist government to re- 
sign in December. 


2. Through Reparations* 


Hungary, Romania, and Finland 
fought against Soviet Russia during 
World War II. As a result they must 
pay reparations to Russia as follows: 
Romania and Finland, $300,000,000 
each; Hungary, $200,000,000. 

These are large sums for such small 
countries. As long as they are in debt 
to Russia, these countries dare not of- 
fend the Russians, whose powerful 
armies are too close for comfort. 


3. Through Occupation Forces 


Russia has troops stationed in Hun- 
gary, Romania, and Poland. Russia is 
allowed to keep troops there to protect 
her supply routes to the Russian occu- 
pation zones of Austria and Germany. 

Russian troops have also been sta- 
tioned in Bulgaria. The Russians say 
they have now removed these troops, 
under the terms of the peace treaty with 
Bulgaria. This treaty required occupa- 
tion troops to leave by December 15, 
1947. 

In the countries where Russian 
troops are stationed it is easier for the 
Communists to stay in power. Anti- 
Communists dare not speak freely when 
the soldiers of Communist Russia are 
nearby. 

4. Through renin Means 

Russia supplies a certain amount of 
food and industrial equipment to the 
satellites. As a result of Russia’s good 
harvest last year, a good deal of grain 
may be available for the satellites this 
year. Thus they come to depend on 
Russia for needed goods. Russia for- 
bade her satellites to join Western Eu- — 
rope in receiving American aid under 
the Marshall Plan. Russia fears that the 
satellites might refuse to take orders 
from Russia if they regained prosperity 
with American aid. 

Next Week — the Ukraine and Bye- — 
lo-Russia. <A 









® SECRET POLICE, controlled by the min- 
ister of the interior, help the Communists keep 
command of eastern European nations. Such 
countries cannot claim to be democracies, 
says Ernest Bevin, British prime minister. 
His comment: 


“It doesn't matter how many elections you 
have; if you have a powerful secret police, 
responsible to one minister, you have no de- 
mocracy, and you are not within miles of it.” 


Europe looks at the satellites 


‘AS OTHERS SEE IT! 


Russia's Satellites 








































Candido (Milan, Italy) 
Stalin: “Countries where we set up democracy are 
marked by a flag.” 
(The “flag” is a hangman’s gallows). 
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Stalin: ‘‘Come in out of the rain.” 


(But the Comintern is really intended to keep the sun of democracy out 
_ of the satellite countries). 
“S; + - 





Whitelaw in The Daily Herald (London, England) 


¢ “AMERICAN TRASH” is the way Hun- 
garian Communist newspapers described 
American movies banned last month from 
Hungary. Hungarian theaters may no longer 
show pictures in which Robert Taylor, Gary 
Cooper, Adolph Menjou, Allen Jones, George 
Murphy, and Robert Montgomery appear. The 
reason: the six actors are outspoken anti-Com- 
munists who (according to a Hungarian gov- 
ernment spokesman) “expressed hatred of 
our peoples’ democracies.” 


The satellites look at the U. S. 














Glos Ludu (Warsaw, Poland) 
“Behold Uncle Sam’s strange garden.” 


(The Poles fear American aid to Germany is reviving Nazism and 
militarism). 














RUMANIA 





Scantela (Bucharest, Romania) 


“The Dollar” 


(Evrope’s Communists insist that the United States is giving aid to Ew 


rope in order to get control of Europe). 
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ymill towns, fishing towns, resort towns. 


Yellow Springs, 
Ohio 


By Marion Secunda 


“B’D like to stay in my home town — 
| but there’s no way for me to make 
a living here.” 

Many boys and girls who live in com- 
munitiés of less than 10,000 population 
(more than half of America does!) 
seem to feel that way. World Week's 
“Small Towns issue” on May 18, 1946, 
presented letters from readers .who 
wrote to tell us what they thought about 
their home towns. Their biggest objec- 
tion to life in a small town was the lack 
of opportunities for earning a living. 

So young people continue to pull up 
stakes and head for the big city. And 
their elders wonder how to keep the 
big city from luring away the solid cit- 
izens and community leaders of the 
future. 

Yellow Springs, an elm-shaded vil- 
lage in southwestern Ohio (population 
2,200), has an answer. Yellow Springs 
keeps its own young people (and draws 
others from the outside) by making 
small-town living more attractive. In 
particular, it provides them with the 
chance to earn a living through several 
small industries and literally hundreds 
of little businesses. 

Yellow Springs claims tha. its small 
area houses 800 businesses, almost all 
of them locally owned. Its citizens boast 
that Yellow Springs turns out such 
varied products as washing machine 
parts, molds to make tires for the fam- 
ily car, bookplates to suit the proudest 
book owner, and photographs used by 
the nation’s top magazines. 

When you look for the sources of 
the varied economic life of Yellow 
Springs today, the trail leads to Antioch 
College and Dr. Arthur E. Morgan. 

Not so long ago Antioch College was 
the town’s only important “industry.” 
If the college had closed its doors, Yel- 
low Springs might have withered and 
died. Many American small towns de- 
pend on a single “economic lifeline.” 
There are college towns, mining towns, 





llome Town Boys Make Good... 


in the ol’ home town! 


Aside from this “specialty,” business 
life generally consists of a few stores on 
Main Street. "f the “specialty” disap- 
pears, the town may practically disap- 
pear, too. 

“When I came to this little village 
ot Yellow Springs,” Dr. Morgan re- 
called, “it was a retired farmers’ com- 
munity with no opportunities for boys 
or girls who did not go to college.” 

That was in 1921. Dr. Morgan, who 
had just become president of Antioch, 
reorganized it on the cooperative plan. 
Under this plan, which has made 
Antioch a widely-known college, stu- 
dent spend half the year going to 
classes and the other half of the year 
working in industry. Thus théy gain 
practical business experience and earn 
funds to pay for the academic half of 
their schooling. 

Dr. Morgan realized that this plan 
could not succeed unless there were 
more industries in and around Yellow 
Springs to provide jobs for the stu- 
dents. 


Birth of an Industry 


Investigating various possibilities, 
Dr. Morgan came across the so-called 
“lost wax” process of casting bronze 
statuary. He bought an old barn and 
encouraged Antioch students to experi- 
ment with possible commercial uses. 
Morris Bean, son of a South Dakota 
farmer, worked out new techniques. A 
process using aluminum proved espe- 
cially successful. Today Mr. Bean is 
one of Yellow Springs’ leading citizens. 

“There it is — Morris Bean and Com- 
pany. It doesn’t look much like the old 
barn we started in a dozen years ago.” 

Mrs, Bean was speaking. She has 
worked with her husband since the two 
met as students at Antioch. Their mod- 
ern brick plant on the outskirts of Yel- 
low Springs hummed with the activities 
of 150 employees. Aluminum tire molds 
are the chief product. The plant also 
makes specialized aircraft parts. 

“First we worked as the Antioch 
Foundry, and the college owned most 
of the stock,” Mrs. Bean explained. 
“During the war the business had to be 
sold to General Motors because we 
couldn’t expand fast enough to take 
care of all the business.” 

After the war General Motors want- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


NAME. 


CLASS 


I. RUSSIAN SATELLITES 

A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
the following events in their correct ~ 
chronological order. Each counts 5. To- 
tal 20. 
Hitler took over Czechoslovakia 






‘ae 








Europe 

Formation of Yugoslavia 
Liberation of several Eastern Euro- 
pean countries by Russian troops 


My score__ 

B. On the line to the left of each of 

the following statements, place the) 

number preceding the word or phrase 

which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 40. 


— a. A great central European power 
which collapsed at the end of 
World War I was 

1. France 3. Yugoslavia 
2. Austria-Hungary 4. Romania 

—_._ b. A nation, now a Russian satel- 
lite, which was taken from Rus- 
sia at the end of World War I 


was 
1. Finland 3. Greece 
2. Alsace-Lorraine 4. Bulgaria 


— c. Albania, Romania, Bulgaria, and ~ 
Yugoslavia were, until World 
War II, 
1. monarchies 3. Communist states 
2. republics 4. non-existent 
— d. The name given to the group of 
countries that includes Romania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
and Greece is 
1. Baltic States 
2. Axis powers 
3. fascist dictatorships 
4. Balkans 


is not a Russian satellite is 
1. Albania 3. Poland 
2. France 4, Greece bine 
Communist parties in all of the — 
satellite countries except Albania — 
and Finland belong to an or 
ganization called the 
1. Western bloc 


Break-up of the Turkish empire in uel 


. A country in the Balkans which ~ ; 




























































CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


¢ontinued from preceding page 


2. Great Powers 
8. “Cominform” 
4. Rome-Berlin Axis 

— g. A nation’s policies on matters 
relating only to affairs of its own 
citizens are referred to as 
1. foreign 
2. domestic 
8. international 
4. imports or exports 

— h. All of the following are marks 
of Russian control of the satel- 
lites except 


1. unanimous support of the 
Marshall Plan 
2. united opposition to the 


Marshall Plan 
8. increased government owner 
ship of industries 
4. division of large estates 
— i. The Communist leader who was 
rebuked for suggesting an east- 
ern European union is 
1. Marx 3. Churchill 
2. Lenin 4. Dimitrov 
A majority of the people in the 
Russian satellites are 
1. Aryans 3. Slavs 
2. Latins 4. Scandinavians 


Raia’ j 


My score_____ 
ll. NAZISM AND GERMANY 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “Y” if it 
was characteristic of life under the 
Nazis and an “N” if it was not. Each 
counts 5. Total 30. 

— 1. People were urged to believe 

* that the leader was a superman. 

— 2. Children were educated to be- 
lieve that a lasting peace among 
nations is desirable. 

. Power to make laws rested with 
the elected representatives of the 
people. 

. The individual was nothing, the 
state everything. 


— 5. Germans were claimed to be the 
master race. 
— 6. Jews were persecuted because 


they were Jews, no matter what 
their contribution to the country. 


My score 


iil. POLAND REBORN 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions write the correct 
answer. Each counts 5. Total 10. 
1. Who was the 
musical genius who helped Poland be- 
come an independent nation? 
___ 2. Name the Pres- 








ident of the U. S. who supported Po- 
land’s independence after World War I. 


Myscore__. Total score 
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Community Close-ups 
(Continued from page 11) 


ed to shut down the Yellow Springs 
branch. Mr. Bean was offered a posi- 
tion as manager of a GM plant. But the 
Beans wanted to continue what they 
consider as their life work. Besides, 
they couldn't imagine living anywhere 
else with their four young children 
than on their farm just outside of Yel- 
low Springs. 

Other local people agreed to buy 
stock, and the Beans raised enough 
money to buy the plant back from GM. 
If the Beans had not done this, there 
would have been 150 fewer jobs in 
Yellow Springs. Employees earn good 
wages and share in the profits of the 
business. The Beans hope to build a 
larger factory this year. 

Another Antioch student who stayed 
in Yellow Springs and built up a sub- 
stantial industry is Sergius Vernet, He 
explained to me that Vemet Labora- 
tories is a research organization that” 
also makes synthetic rubber parts for 
the washing-machine and heating in- 
dustries. 

Until his new plant was built after 
the war, Mr. Vernet worked in a build- 
ing rented from the college. Now he 
employs 50 workers, earning an average 
of $1.40 an hour each. 

“We give preference to village peo- 
ple in hiring,” Mr. Vernet pointed out. 
“Almost everyone comes from within 
eight miles of Yellow Springs.” 

Mr. Vernet has no desire to leave 
Yellow Springs for his home city — 
which is New York City. Recently he 
offered village officials the money for a 
nursery school and health clinic that 
would become part of Yellow Springs’ 
public school system. 

You can’t talk about Yellow Springs 
without mentioning Ernest Morgan, son 


“Shadowcraft” is one of Yellow Spring's little 
industries. It is owned by Ernest Morgan, who 
is the publisher of the local paper. Shadow- 
craft produces puppets which appear in sil- 
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Words starred * in this issue are defined here 


partition (par tish in) — A noun which 
means division into separate pieces. The 
partition of Poland, for example, took place 
during the 18th century. Poland was divid- 
ed between Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 

power politics—It’s a term used in the 
social sciences to describe actions taken 
or demanded in international affairs by 
nations who threaten to use military or 
economic power to obtain those actions, 

reparations (rép a raé shinz) —A noun, 
It means a certain type of payments made 
to victorious nations by defeated ones after 
a war. These payments are intended t 
make good the losses of .people in the 
victorious nations who were not direct par 
ticipants in the war. 





of Dr. Arthyr Morgan, the former An 
tioch president. Ernest Morgan pub 
lishes the Yellow Springs News, the 
village's weekly paper. 

“It’s run a deficit every one of the 
five years I’ve had it, but I'm going to 
make it pay yet!” says the determined 
Mr. Morgan. 


A Lively Newspaper 


Mr. Morgan’s very positive ideas 
about changes for Yellow Springs don’t 
please some of his conservative neigh- 
bors. They tell him: “We don’t buy 
your paper because we like it. We just 
want to see what your next move will 
be.” 

Mr. Morgan puts out his country 
weekly in the same wooden building 
that houses his chief source of income, 
the Antioch Bookplate Company. The 
company turns out 20,000,000 book- 
plates a year. The industry grew out of 


(Concluded on page 19) 





hovette when operated against a lighted 
screen. Here -you see Mr. Morgan watching @ 
his teen-age daughters use shadowcraft 
pets to tell the fairy tale, Hansel and G 
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In the article, “Behind the Iron 
Curtain,” page 7, you have read the 
story of Poland today. Here, in the 
form of a radio script, is a chapter 
in the story of Poland’s past. It is 
the story of Ignace Jan Paderewski 
(1860-1941) who helped create 
modern Poland as an independent 
state. He is also famous as one of 
the world’s greatest pianists. 

This dramatization was originally 
presented over radio station KYW 
in Philadelphia by young people 
of Wilson School, Philadelphia. 
Your class can easily give the script 
either in the form of a radio pro- 
gram or play. The only “property” 
needed is a piano and someone to 
play it, off-stage. 

Characters, besides the announ- 
cer, narrator, and an off-stage voice, 
are: Paderewski; his parents; his 
music teachers, Sowinski and Les- 
chetitsky; U. S. President Woodrow 
Wilson and his aide, Colonel E. M. 
House; a Russian Cossack; an un- 
named concert-goer. 

The script is made available to 
World Week by the Educational 
Radio Script Exchange, U. S. Office 
of Education. 


OICE: This is the story of a 
brave country, Poland; of great 
music; and of a man who loved 
hem both, Ignace Jan Paderewski! 

Man: (Echo) Poland and Music... 
Poland and Music... . 

Narrator: Almost a hundred years 
Before, by the 1795 Partition*, Poland 
fad been divided into three parts, very 
uch like a pie. One piece was gob- 
bled up by Austria, one by Germany, 
id one by Russia. It is in Russian 
Poland that our stery begins. ... 














nd Gretel be means word is defined on page 12. 
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Wide World 


Music: piano practicing . . . scales 
Sowrnsk1: Mr. Paderewski, I have 
been wanting to talk with you. 
Fatuer: Yes, Maestro Sowinski? 
Sowinski: I have been young Ig- 
nace’s piano teacher for almost four 


years now. 
FaTHER: Indeed. 
Sowrnsk1: I believe the time has 


come to send the boy away for a more 
thorough musical education. 

FATHER: Away? 

Sowinski: Yes. He is 12 years old, is 
he not? 

Fatuer: Correct. But what has that 
to do with... ? 

Sow1nski: Then it is time Ignace 
went to the Conservatory of Music at 
Warsaw to study. 

FaTHER: Warsaw! But the expense! 
I cannot afford such .. . 

Sow1nsk1: It would be well worth- 
while, Mr. Paderewski. Your son has 
great talent. 

FATHER: 
never noticed 
about the boy. 

Sowinski: Then you have _ never 
listened carefully. . . . (calls) Ignace? 

Music: practicing stops 

Sowinsk1: Play part of the Chopin 
Nocturne for your father. 

Music: Chopin “Nocturne” 

Sow1nsk1: Does not the playing con- 
vince you that the boy has unusual 
ability? 

FaTHER: Well. . 
you believe .. . 

Sowrnski: He has a career ahead of 
him. I am sure of it. 

FaTuErR: Very well, Maestro Sowin- 
ski; I submit to your judgment. 

Narrator: Ignace Paderewski did 


(unconvinced) I have 
anything exceptional 


. of course ... it 












The story of 


Ignace. Jan Paderewski, 





great pianist 





and great patriot 







have talent for the piano, and he studied 
not only at the Warsaw Conservatory, 
but in Vienna, with the great master 
Leschetitsky, practicing often 12 hours 
at a time. 

Music: difficult piano scales 

Narrator: One day the famous 
teacher came to his pupil’s room and 
interrupted his playing. . . . 

LescHeTiTsky: (calls) Paderewskil 

Music: Ctops abruptly. 

PADEREWSKI: Sir! 

LESCHETITSkY: Paderewski, would 
you not like to make your first publie 
appearance here in Vienna? 

PADEREWSKI: (eager) 
would, Maestro. 

LescueTiTsky: There is an excellent 
opportunity now. Pauline Lucca . . 

PADEREWSKI: The great Italian so- 
prano? 

LESCHETITSKY: The same. Madame 
Lucca is giving a charity concert and 
she wishes to have a pianist also. 

PADEREWSKI: A pianist? 

Lescuetitsky: Yes, she cannot fill 
the whole program. . . . Will you play? 

PADEREWSKI: (amazed) IP 

LEscHETITsky: Yes. . . . It is a very 
fine opportunity. I believe you should 
do it. 

PapeREwski: (humble) How happy 
you have made me. . . . I should be 
honored to play. 

Music: piano plays 

LEescCHETITsky: (whisper) And what - 
do you think of my star pupil perform- 
ing up there on the stage? 

MAN: (whisper) Well, Leschetitsky, 
in my opinion that young man’s playing 
does not seem to promise so much, 

Lescuetitsky: My dear sir, you had 
better get used to hearing that young 
man’s name... 

Sounp: applause 

LESCHETITSKY: . . . for soon every= 

(Continued on page 16) 
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in 1923 Hitler led a revolt in Munich. It failed and 
Hitler escaped. Later he was caught and jailed for a 
year. Statesmen paid little attention to Hitler then. 
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Nazi party continued to grow. In 1933 Hitler seized 
power, killed or brutally imprisoned Jews and all 
others opposed to him. Even Churchmen were jailed. 


What Nazism Did To Germany 


“ef DOLF HITLER is a superman whose name goes 
round the world like a legend.” This nonsense 
was uttered by Joseph Goebbels, the Nazi Min- 

ister of Propaganda, and the German people took it 

seriously! 

' We, too, have a Superman, and we, too, think he is 

wonderful. He’s always getting people out of jams! But 

we put him in the comics, not at the head of our gov- 
ernment! 

This superman idea of the Nazis followed the teach- 
ings of certain German leaders. These leaders really 
believed that Germans were a “superior” race — that all 
Germans were better than anyone else. 

This is not what democracy teaches us. But the Ger- 
mans have had very little experience with democracy. 
After their World War I defeat, in 1919 the Germans 
set up a republic. Some observers called it the “most 
democratic democracy in the world.” But the German 
people had not prepared themselves for democracy. 
When conditions became bad, the republic was easily 
overthrown. With seven million unemployed, the Ger- 
mans listened willingly to the false political preachings 
of Adolf Hitler. 

Once at the head of the government, Hitler asked 
for complete control. And the German parliament gave 
him full power. By so doing the lawmakers betrayed 
the rights of the people who had elected them! 

This dictator, Adolf Hitler, who aspired to rule the 
world, was born in a little town in Austria, near the 
German border. He went to Vienna to study art. There 
he failed as a draftsman, as a decorator, and as a house 
painter. He was a corporal in the German army in 
World War I. After that he organized the Nazi move- 
ment. Hitler had fanatical power as an orator, a power 
that attracted followers. 

In 1923, Hitler led a revolt that failed and landed 
him in prison. While he was in jail, he wrote a book, 


Mein Kampf (My Struggle). Statesmen of the world 
dismissed it as “gibberish.” They never realized, until 
it was too late, that the crazy doctrines of Mein Kampf 
would some day be the official policy of Germany. 


“Blood and Soil’ 


To the fascist idea of the state and war, Hitler added 
trimmings of his own — racism. “Blood and Soil” was 
his slogan. Germans were supposed to have superior 
blood, called “Aryan.” No matter where they lived, they 
were still of German blood, and the soil on which they 
lived was therefore German. 

Do you see where this thing would lead? The con- 
quering of Austria, of Czechoslovakia, then all Europe 
—and South America. The United States? Of course! 
Anywhere that Germans had migrated. Eventually it 
meant conquering the world. 

No! There is no such thing as “Aryan” blood! But this 
idea of being born better than others — of having better 
blood — was one of Hitler’s ways of securing a hold on 
the German people. 

Hitler also corrupted the finest characteristics of the 
German people. Their loyalty, obedience, and efficiency 
were debased to make them loyal to the Nazi regime, 
and willing to kill and torture. 

Today the Germans do not feel personal responsibility 
for the crimes of the Nazis. They excuse themselves by 
saying that a dictator told them to do it. 

This fact was brought out at the trials of the Nazi 
war criminals. It was the basis for a resolution passed 
by the U.N. General Assembly. This resolution condemns 
as a crime the killing of a whole group of people —in 
the German case, the Jews. It holds the people of a 
country personally responsible for crimes against hu- 
manity. They can’t blame it on a dictator. 

The Nazi regime stands as the most horrible of his- 








tory. Its torture and murder were planned, efficient, and 
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With absolute power, Hitler began to prepare Germany 
for war, made treaties with Italy and Japan. He took 
his first step in 1938 when he marched into Austria. 


scientific. Hitler was not just another war maker. It may 
take centuries before the world recovers from the set- 
back he gave to civilization. 

The Communists in Germany were the first to feel 
the Nazi ruthlessness. But the Jews were persecuted 
with more violence than any other group. After them 
came the Catholics, then the Protestants. General Erich 
von Ludendorff gave the Nazi viewpoint. “I reject 
Christianity, because it is international, and because, in 
cowardly fashion, it preaches peace on earth.” 

Liberty was gone! Robert Ley, the Minister of Labor, 
told the people, “. . . the only private life remaining is at 
night when you are asleep. You are a soldier of Hitler 
as soon as you awake.” 

Justice died. The legal system did the will of Adolf 
Hitler. So did the police system. 


Death of the Mind and Spirit 

Worse even than the physical violence was the attack 
on the minds and spirit of the Germans. Freedom of 
thought in colleges, universities and the press ceased 
to exist. Even the sermons of ministers were censored. 
Pastors who still insisted on following the voice of their 
conscience were jailed! A special Nazi Ministry of Popu- 
lar Enlightenment and Propaganda daily blasted hatred 
into the minds of the Germans. War! Conquest! Blood 
and Soil! 

The cowed German people followed blindly when 
Hermann Goering said, “We can do without butter, but 

. not without guns.” So the Nazis went on to war 
and to defeat and destruction! 

In democracies,-we just don't do things this way. 
We respect the rights of individuals — we don’t trample 
on them. We settle our disputes in courts of justice, not 
by the bludgeon in the fist of secret police. We prefer to 
help other people. We don’t exterminate them! 


No. 18 CU era, 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 











Then he wanted part of Czechoslovakia. Oct. 1, 1938, 
at Munich, statesmen of Europe gave it to him. Next 
year he took rest of Czechoslovakia. Then came war. 
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When France fell, Hitler was sure of victory, danced a 
jig. In 1941 he attacked Russia. That year U. S. also 
came into war. May 8, 1945, German army surrendered. 
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Hitler was never found, is believed to have killed 
himself. Top Nazis were tried for war crimes, found 
guilty. So ended most cruel, brutal rule in history, 























ess > Poland is now part of Soviet Russia. 











AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 








Here are the boundaries of Germany, Russia, 
and Austria-Hungary when the first World 
Wer began in 1914. Each held part of for- 
mer Poland, which did not exist as an inde- 


pendent state from 1795 to 1918. In color, 
Kingdom of Poland at the time of its great- 
est extent, about 300 years ago. 
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Poland b ind dent again after 
World War |. Colored | area shows its terri- 
tory from 1921 to 1939. Then Poland was di- 
vided between Germany and Russia at boun- 
dary shown by white line. Once again Poland 
disappeared from the map of Europe. 
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Poland (colored area) was reborn again as a 
result of the second World War. Its boun- 
daries have shifted westward and include 
the eastern part of former Germany. However, 
Poland today is smaller than pre-war Poland 
by about one-fifth, because former eastern 





Poland Reborn 


(Continued from page 13) 


one will be raving about him... . 

Sounp: cheers 

Narrator: Success came quickly to 
Paderewski. Within a short time he was 
concert touring in... 

Voice: Europe ... England... 
America .. . Australia... . 

NarraATor: But Paderewski’s story is 
really two stories; that of a master mu- 
sician and composer; and that of a bril- 
liant statesman —a patriot! There is no 
separating them. They are woven to- 
gether like his great Symphony .. . 
the Symphony which had its first Polish 
performance at the music festival in 
Lwow, 1910. 

Music. 

Narrator: As Paderewski listened 
his thoughts traveled backward many 
years to his childhood . . . to the Re- 
bellion of 1863 .. . 

Narrator: To that dreadful day in 
the village of Kurylowka . . . when the 
Cossacks came for his father. .. . 

Sounp: horses’ hoofs 

SounD: pounding on door 

Cossack: We have come for Jan 
Paderewski. 

FaTHER: I am Jan Paderewski. 

Cossack: You are under arrest for 
storing arms and uniforms for the Polish 
secret army. 

Motuer: (frightened) Oh, Jan! 

Cossack: By order of his Imperial 
Highness, the Czar of Russia! Take him 
away! 

Motuer: (pleading) Please . . . no 

. . do not take my husband . . . please 
... Oh please... 

Cossack: Set fire to this place too. 

. We'll burn the village to the ground. 

MotHER: Oh no...no... No! 

Cossack: Perhaps that will teach you 
Polish swine not to rebel against the 
Czar. 

Motuer: Where are you taking him? 


- Jan... Jan... jan... 
Sounp: horses’ hoofs galloping, 
shouting 


Cossack: Run down anyone who gets 
in the way. ... 

Sounp: horses and shouts fade away 

PADEREWSKI: I adore music but I 
love my country more. 

Narrator: The year 1910 marked a 
definite turn in Paderewski’s career to- 
ward politics. Hé was asked to speak 
at a great reception held for him in 
Cracow, the ancient capital of Poland. 
The words seemed like those of a 
prophet... . 

PapEREWSKI: Brothers . . . the hour 
of our freedom is about to strike. 
Within five years war will soak with 
blood the whole earth. Prepare, brother 
Poles . . . prepare . . . because from the 
ashes will rise a new Poland! 


Narrator: That was in July, 19) 


He had said “within five years.” Within 5 


four years, in July, 1914, the prophecy 
came true! And it happened in this 
way . 

Nanton: At their home in Switzer. 
land, Ignace Paderewski and his wife 
are celebrating the feast of his name 
day on the 31st of July, 1914. It is past 
midnight. The music and the dancing 
are at their height. Suddenly a servant 
appears ...a telephone call . . . Pad 
erewski stops the music and turns to 
his guests... 

PapEREWSKI: My friends, this eve- 
ning at seven o'clock Germany has de- 
manded that Russia demobilize her 
army. 

Narrator: The next morning war 
was declared. Paderewski did not go 
near his piano that day . . . The piano 
was closed. Nothing so still in that quiet 
house in the months to come as that 
closed piano. 

PapEREWSKI: I can’t play while men, 
men, and children are suffering and the 
world is aflame! 

Narrator: Poland was devastated. 
Both the Russian and the German ar- 
mies marched across her fields leaving 
death and destruction in their trail. 
Paderewski went to Paris and London 
where he organized Committees for 
Polish Relief. And then in 1915 he camte 
to America again . . . to Carnegie Hall 
in New York City again . . . but this 
time not as pianist and composer but 
as patriot, pleading for his beloved 
country. 

PADEREWSKI: . . . and there is no need 
to tell you further of Poland’s suffering, 
how her greedy neighbors have fought 
to possess her land and control her peo- 
ple. For more than a century she has 
been divided among three powers that 
care not for her welfare . . . yet no part 
of Poland has ever in any true sense 
become a part of Germany or of Aus 
tria or of Russia. . . . For this nation, 
which has a soul so great and so im 
mortal, ladies and gentlemen, I ask help. 

Sounp: applause and cheers 

Narrator: Paderewski’s aim was to 
make the Polish question a world ques 
tion. From the hour he landed im 
America he was determined that Presi- 
dent Wilson should hear Poland’s case. 
He realized that the best way to get to 
see the President was through his ad- 
viser, Colonel House. After obtaining 
an interview with House, he was allot- 
ted one half hour... . 

PADEREWSKI: (impassioned) Colonel 
House, today Poland is a bloody battle 
field, the innocent victim of a continent 
at war. It frequently happens that wheo 
the Red Cross go out to collect the 
wounded from the battlefield they lift 
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ELIA SLEET, svelte secretary for 
Pearly Basin, gasped, “Another 
murder already this morning! 

Were in for it this time, Boss!” 

The prominent lawyer sprang to his 

et, grabbed his hat, and slipped out the 

ik waY before the city attorney’s agent 
ald question him in his private office. 


That’s the way it happens in “who- 
jm-its.” But life is not quite that excit- 
mg for the legal secretary and her 
ywyer boss in everyday life. 

Take the case of Lee Hunt, secretary 
it Attorney Stah] of Stahl, DeLacy, 
ad Stahl. 

‘Life in a law office can be very 
qutine,” Lee laughingly told us during 
ircent interview. 


The Legal Secretary 


‘I tried to figure out the legal aspects 
fevery detective story I could lay my 
lands on, when I was in high school,” 
le explained. “In fact, I thought of 
coming a lawyer myself. 

‘I took a combination academic and 
emmercial course in high school, 
ways did well in typing and short- 
nd— and was an English major. 
Then I took a two-year course at a 
business college. There was an open- 
ing for a clerk-typist here, so I took it. 
“Mrs. Griffin was in charge of the 
fice thens and I worked under her 
supervision for two years unti] young 
Mr, Stah] needed a secretary. 

“Our firm specializes in criminal 
uses. I became proficient in typing and 
horthand. You have to be sure of your- 
elf when you’re dealing with such legal 
tms as larceny, indictment, embezzle- 
nent, and acquittal. 

‘Tell high school students interested 
unbecoming any kind of specialist secre- 
twy—legal, medical, foreign trade, or 
liplomatic service — that proficiency in 
thing dictation and typing is of prime 
mportance,” Lee emphasized. 

“Ability to spell and punctuate ac- 
uately and to express yourself clearly, 
wth in writing and in speech, are of 
txt importance. You can learn the 
tthnical vocabulary in the office in 
vhich you work, if you try.” 


Beginning Workers 
Beginning clerical workers in a law 
fice, we discovered, start at the same 
lary as any inexperienced person in 
ay office. Today, in large cities, the 
‘tal secretary with experience and a 





od educational background can ex- 
pect to earn $50 to $60 a week. After 
tats of experience she can expect to 
mas much as a court stenographer. 
Of all the millions who earn their 


| T he Case of the 








Legal 
Worker 


living by shorthand, the highest paid 
is the court stenographer who can take 
in shorthand every question and answer 
at a court hearing or trial. Such posi- 
tions often are filled by political ap- 
pointment or by election. Salaries, de- 
pending on th« size of the city and the 
court, range from $4,000 to $7,000 a 
year. Ex-Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes was once a court stenographer. 


“On Wednesday, February 11, at 2:30 p. m. 
my client was quietly crossing the road .. .“ 


The Lawyer 


When young Frank (as Attorney 
Frank Stahl, Jr. is called in his office) 
was in high school, he took all the 
English, history, and government 
courses he couid. 

“A major in speech,” Frank pointed 
out, “is very useful for law work, But 
the public sometimes gets an exag- 
gerated idea about the importance of 
the art of persuasion for the lawyer. 
I'd say that an excellent command of 
the English language, the ability to 
inspire confidence, superior intelligence, 
and a Sherlock-Holmes’ ability to grasp 
detail are important.” 

During vacations and after school 
Frank did clerical work in his father’s 
law office and spent a great deal of 
time visiting all types of courts. 

“Several recent movies,” Frank sug- 
gested, “give young people a good idea 
of law work and the courts. I recom- 
mend Boomerang (even though justice 
miscarried) and The Paradine Case.” 

Frank graduated from high school 
with high honors and completed the 
combined academic and legal course at 
the University of Michigan in six years. 
Students who maintain well above a 
B average for three years in the Uni- 
versity Literature school are permitted 
to enter the Law school in their fourth 
year of college. Average U. of M. 
students begin their law study in their 
fifth year of college. Some colleges and 
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universities permit students to begin 
their law work sooner. 

“It’s important,” Frank emphasized, 
“that the prospective lawyer choose an 
accredited law school. A list of these 
schools may be obtained from the 
American Bar Association, 1140 N, 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois.” 

Before Frank began to practice law, 
he had to pass his state’s difficult bar ' 
examination and be licensed by the 
state. More than half of those who took 
the examination along with Frank, , 
failed to pass. 

Frank worked as a claims adjuster 
for an insurance company for two years 
before taking a job with his father’s law 
firm. He was a law clerk (doing routine 
law work) for three more years before 
he became one of his father’s partners. 


Earnings 4 

Before the war the law profession 
was overcrowded; competition was 
keen for beginning lawyers in law firms, 
in private business (such as insurance 
companies), and in the Government. 

Salaries were low. During the war, 
enrollment in law schools dropped 
enormously and, temporarily at least, a 
prospects for well-qualified beginning 
lawyers are good. 

The average lawyer was earning 
$4,680 a year in 1939. Beginning law- 
yers earned as little as $5 to $15 a 
week. Now beginners are receiving 
from $25 to $40 or more a week. A 
few top-flight lawyers earn as much 
as $100,000 a year. Experienced Gov- 
ernment attorneys earn from $8,000 to 
$9,000. Many able lawyers enter politics 
or use their law experience in important 
Government jobs which are filled by 
political appointment. A large number 
of Congressmen and_ statesmen are 
lawyers, as was the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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orf Shots 


BOUT this time every year, I always 

. get a few'requests to pick the ten 
top basketball] teams in the land. This is 
a tough job. First of all, between the 
time I do the picking and the time it 
appears in print, any one of my choices 
could have been knocked off a half 
dozen times. 


Basketball is that kind of game. A 
team can go sailing along unbeaten for 
a couple of months, then drop three 
games in a single week. That’s exactly 
what happened to Georgia last month. 

However, since climbing out on a 
limb is my favorite disease, here goes: 
6. North Carolina St. 


7. W. Kentucky St. 
8. New York U. 


1. Kentucky 
2. St. Louis U. 
3. Bowling Green 
4. Oklahoma A. & M. = 9. Illinois 
5. Texas 10. Notre Dame 

I’ve seen all but one of these teams 
in action (Illinois). St. Louis U., with 
its hurricane-fast break, impressed me 
most, But I probably saw them on one 
of their “hot” nights. That’s why I rate 





Delta Scroll Saws 


becees Deae/ 


Delta Lathes 


Ask your shop instructor how 


Delta Buffer and Grinding Heads 





you have a chance to win 


a famous Delta Power Tool 
.»=by entering the Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 


Your woodworking ability may 
earn you the thrill and distinction 
of winning a popular Delta Power 
Tool. There are many Delta Tools 
offered as exciting awards 


tion. You pay no entry fees or 
other charges. Ask your shop 
teacher now for complete details 
and rules. Then get busy on the 





in the Woodworking Di- 
visions of the Scholastic 


you a happy winner — 
and a proud owner of a 


entry you hope makes 
LT 


Industrial Arts Competi- MILWAWREE Delta Power Tool. 


If your instructor lacks complete information on the 
Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Competition, ask him to write for particulars to Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


ya DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


DELTA 
MILWA’ _ M 


Renecat Sales Office 


ILWAUKEE 1 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WISCONSIN 


































them behind Kentucky, a team’ Com 
tremendous class. 

As I write this, the only undefal (Con 
club in my top ten is N. Y. U. But Mr. Morgi 
Violets are too erratic to stay that way uires Cc 
much longer. i. a sa 

Just in case youre interested, he “We tr 
are the five players who impressed m@ while in tl 
as All-American timber: were at 

1. Alex Groza, Kentucky. points to 

2. Ernie Vanderweghe, Colgate. and wom 

3. M | ; i le 

< tue op, Oe beady & maces can 

5. Davage Minor, U.C.L.A. His 30 er 

Quite a few basketball pl woes, five 

all players ha 
‘sunk more than 35 points in a gam oad Jows, 
But I never saw a better shooting exhi Yell 
bition than the one Don Forman, : My “ed 
N. Y. U., turned in against Duke any 
month, product ” 

Don, a peanut-sized forward, sank ard " otf 
of his first 12 shots — all from 20 to a ae 
feet out— without once touching one ae 
rim! All in all, he dropped 16 out of -~, . 
shots and converted 3 free t until he 
Could be some sort of college r SS ierd ‘ 
for a player under 6 feet. Betton fm 

“How about a plug for the Dob in the mn 
Bennett High School football team! build a 
writes Orbin Taylor, of Kingsport, Te all age gr 
“Last season we whipped all 10 of SAscation 
rivals and racked up 237 points to th iee.of the 
0! What’s more we copped the stit@ at arrar 
title and crushed Marist High, of At 
lanta, Ga., 21-6, in a Teen Bow 


game.” 

Who said free speech is wonderful? 
exercised the right in my January | 
column, and life’ has beenga bowl @ 
sour grapes ever since —all because 
picked Notre Dame over Michigan‘ 

The letters are still pouring in. Neat 
all of them point out that the tw 
teams played three mutual opponents + 
Pittsburgh, Northwestern, and U. S$. ¢ 
—and that Michigan made the bette 
showing against each. Another 
the letters point out is that Michi 
played the tougher schedule. 

So, bloody and bowed, I surrender 
the weight of public opinion. I hope th 
offering below makes all you Michigal 
fans happy. 

— HERMAN L. Mastin, Sport Editor 
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© Community Close-ups 


(Concluded from page 12) 


Mr. Morgan’s desire for a business that 
requires creative talent and also pro- 
vides a safe income. 

“We try to do something worth- 
while in the human-relations line while 
were at it,” says Mr. Morgan. He 
points to his shop as proof that men 
and women of different creeds and 
races can work together in harmony. 
His 30 employees include seven Neg- 
toes, five Nisei (Japanese-Americans), 
two Jews, and a printer who is half 
Arab. 

Yellow Springs’ little industries ‘pro- 
vide jobs. But that isn’t all. A “by- 
product” of the village’s higher stand- 
ard of living is an increase in interest 
in education, recreation, music, and 
other elements of satisfying community 
living. 

The public schools have improved 
until, just last year, they attained the 
standard set by the North Central Asso- 
ciation, which gives ratings to schools 
in the region. Plans are being made to 
build a new educational center to serve 
all age groups, This year the Board of 
Education and the recreation commit- 
tee of the Community Council worked 
mit arrangements for a year-round 


community recreation program. A town 
orchestra, summer theatre, and summer 
concert series with local talent are other 
features that keep Yellow Springs 
young people interested in their town. 

There are no statistics to tell how 
many of its young people Yellow 
Springs is holding in the home town. 
But you can’t miss such signs as the 
village’s | increasing population, the 
number of small businesses started by 
retuned veterans, and the good at- 
tendance at community events. 

It is true that Yellow Springs got its 
original “push” from Antioch College 
and Dr. Morgan. A few individuals 
with initiative can do just as much in 
any small community, Dr. Morgan 
maintains. 

Besides his work in his “front-yard 
laboratory” of Yellow Springs, Dr. Mor- 
gan has studied projects for better 
community living in small towns 
throughout the nation. He watched 
many little towns of the Tennessee Val- 
ley develop during his service some 
years ago as chairman of the board of 
directors of TVA (the Tennessee Valley 
Authority ). 

Dr. Morgan is helping other com- 
munities te profit by his broad knowl- 
edge of the home towns of America. In 
1941 he organized Community Serv- 


ice, Inc. Operating from headquarters” 
on one of Yellow Springs’ tree-lined 
streets, this organization does research — 
on industrial possibilities in small ~ 
towns, publishes material on commu- 
nity problems, and provides lectures 
and consulting services by a staff of 
experts on small-town living. : 

Dr, Morgan believes that new pat 
terns can be found for life in small 
communities, so that young people will 
want to’ stay in them — and make them 
great. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““ Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 


Drama: ““ Call Northside 777. 
vv Gentleman’s Agreement. ““ T-Men. 
~~ The Fugitive. ~~“ The Bishop's Wife. 
“ The Smugglers. “~“ The Paradine Case. 
“I Walk Alone. “Secret Beyond the 
Door. “” Tisa. “If Winter Comes. 
~~ Captain from Castile. ~~“ Daisy Ken- 
yon. ““So Well-Remembered. “ The 
Foxes of Harrow. ™ Unconquered. 

Comedy: ““ The Senator Was Indis- 
creet. ““ An Ideal Husband. “ Where 
There’s Life. ““ The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty. ~~ Life’ with Father. ““” The 
Voice of the Turtle. : 

Mystery: “~ Open Secret. “” Ride the 
Pink Horse. “ Out of the Past. “ Dark Pas- 
sage. ““” Crossfire. ; 








Here are two ex- 
amples of wrought 
aluminum projects. 
Put on the old think- 
ing cap and come 
up with your own 
original idea. It may 


be a winner! 








COULD YOU USE 


NOW! Make a Project 
out of Wrought Aluminum 
and WIN A PRIZE! 


*5Q00? 





right away. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 








Ever worked with aluminum? It’s fun, and if you start 
a project now you have a chance for one of the many cash 
prizes in the Industrial Arts Awards contest, conducted 
by Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. 

Sven if you don’t win a prize, you can’t lose. You gain 
good experience working with aluminum ... you have a 
handmade project you can own with pride. 

If you dé win, here are the identical prizes offered for 
three different kind of schools: Ist prize, $50; 2nd prize, 
$25; 3rd prize, $10; Six honorable mentions, $5 each. Ask 
your teacher for the details. Start your aluminum project 


There are prizes for cast aluminum projects, too. 
Atuminum Company or America, 1774 Gulf Building, 


) Weve) Wn 





ALCOA 
“ale. 
Basitas 
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You are cordially invited 


to submit your entries for 


SCHOLASTIC 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


150 cash and merchandise prizes 


National Exhibition, August, 1948 
Chicago Museum of Science and Industry 











R.S.V.P. Ask your teacher for details or write 
for rules booklet to: Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Awards, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


You may submit entries in any of the following classifications 


WOOD CARVING 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 
GRAPHIC ARTS — PRINTING 
PLASTICS ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
WOOD TURNING FURNITURE MAKING 
WOOD PATTERNMAKING WROUGHT ALUMINUM 
CAST ALUMINUM WROUGHT COPPER and BRASS 
MACHINE SHOP: HAND TOOLS and MACHINE TOOLS 





TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, 
THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS, AS SPONSORS, OFFER VALUABLE AWARDS: 


Aluminum Company of America 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
American Technical Society 
Chicago, Ill. 


South Bend Lathe Works 
South Bend. Ind. 


National Graphic Arts Education Assn. Berton Plastic. Inc. 
Washington, D. C. New York, N. Y. 


Delta Manufacturing Division of Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES ARE AWARDED IN THE DRAWING DIVISION BY THE 
Higgins Ink Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 


Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 








(Continued from page 16) 


form, another in Austrian, and a third 
in Russian, and discover they are all , ,, 
POLES! Fully eleven million helpless 
women and children have been driven 
into the open; hungry, sick, and dying. 
. . « In view of these facts; Colonel 
House, the Committee urgently requests 
that the United States Government make 
Poland a Joan of a million dollars. 

House: But, the United States can’t 
lend money to a mere committee. 

PADEREWSKI: Can’t, Colonel House? 
The United States can do anything! 

House: Mr. Paderewski . . . you have 
convinced me. I promise you to help 
Poland if I can... and I believe I can, 

Narrator: Paderewski went on with 
his touring, giving recitals to raise re. 
lief funds, addressing thousands gath- 
ered to hear his plea for Poland. . .. 
And at last, on January 23, 1917, he 
had his reward. In addressing the Sen- 
ate on “The Essential Terms of Peace 
in Europe,” President Wilson spoke the 
word that proclaimed the destiny of 
Poland before all nations. . . . 

Witson: I take it for granted that 
statesmen everywhere are agreed that 
there should be a united, independent, 
and autonomous Poland... . 

Narrator: The war was over. On 
Christmas Day, 1918, Paderewski set 
fout on Polish soil and he reached War- 
saw a week later. 

As Poland’s first prime minister, he 
organized a cabinet and provided for a 
popular election. Then, in 1919, when 
he had set the huge engine of gover- 
ment in motion, he stepped down from 
the engineer’s seat . . . moved aside 
. .. made way for others. For five years 
he had not dared to be tired. Now he 
was tired. 

Voice: And the musical silence 
within him was ended. He lifted the 
piano cover . . . he touched the keys... 

SounD: a few notes on piano 

Voice: Once that was done, it was 
not so hard to do again. 

SounD: run fingers over keyboard 
lightly . . . a snatch of melody . . . be- 
gin to play. ... 

Narrator: So Paderewski resumed 
his musical career. But once more Po- 
land called Ignace Jan Paderewski to 
h-- service. In 1940 Hitler’s troops 
overran Poland. Paderewski, 80 years 
old, became president of the Polish gov- 
ernment-in-exile. He died in the United 
States in 1941. 

Voice: But this is a story that has no 
ending; for as long as there is a mus- 
cian to play his music, or a countrymat 
to keep alive the spirit of his beloved 
Poland . . . just so long will the name 
of Ignace Jan Paderewski live in the 


hearts of men. 





Poland Reborn ’ 7 
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EP OMPETITION is dandy — on the 





big temptation to save his pride by pro- 


football field. On Joanna’s front 
porch, you're not so sure you like it. 

Being a girl who plays the field 
gunds slick on paper. When it 
comes to working out the practical 
details, it’s not so simple. Sometimes 
i's hard to keep all the boys on your 
team. For instance: 


Q. We are a group of girls who live 
in a small town which is the winter 
home of a boys’ military school. The 
cadets are here from January to March 
and give three wonderful dances during 
that time. The home town boys banded 
together recently and decided to boy- 
cott any girl who dates a cadet. Our 
problem: Should we accept invitations 
to the cadets’ dances and take the 
chance of the home town fellows not 
speaking to us? 


A. “There’s something about a soldier 
...” that always seems to send the lads 
in moccasins and flannels up in arms. 
Are they jealous of the spiffy uniforms? 
Maybe. But if so, maybe you girls have 
been egging them into the old green- 
eyed game. 

Ideally, in a free country while you're 
still “footloose and fancy free,” you 
should be able to date any boy you 
like without running into boycotts and 
high-pressure threats from other boys. 
We don’t see why you shouldn't date 
the cadets, as well as the home town 
boys. 

Confidentially, we doubt whether 
your chums’ boycott is going to be very 
effective. In a small town, there are 
just so many girls. And assuming that 
the cadets recognize style as well as 
strategy, the pick of the peaches will 
all land on that blacklist. At this point, 
we have a hunch the boys will back 
down and request a bargaining session. 
However, since the cadets are in town 
only three months of the year, it would 
be best not to alienate the chums of 
your childhood. 

High school boys have a habit of 
climbing on their high horses whenever 
a girl gets a rush from someone outside 
their own little group — whether the 
competition comes from cadets, boys 
from out of town, college boys — or 
just high schoo] seniors (if they happen 
to be juniors or sophomores.) Usually 
they leap to the conclusion that the 
girl-in-the-whirl thinks she’s too good 
for them. 

It's a rare boy who, at heart, feels 
he’s as much of a sheik as he generally 
pretends to be. And any kind of com- 
petition threatens his peace of mind. 
When the competition comes from one 
of the fellows in his own crowd, he feels 
obliged to stand up to it. When it 
comes from other quarters, there’s a 





BOY dates GIRL 


testing that the other fellow is chiseling 
in on his territory. And instead of being 
a good sport and challenging his rival 
to a fair fight, he stalks off the field. 

However, his prejudice against the 
fellow in the soldier suit or the basket- 
ball star from a rival school is not too 
hard to understand. 

Many of you girls have a bad habit 
of flaunting your conquests in the out- 
side world. The fact that good old Pete 
would like to buy you milkshakes ’til 
the end of time doesn’t impress you 
half as much as the fact that Sue’s 
brother (a sophomore at the Univer- 
sity!) was done in by the blue chiffon 
you wore to the dance during Christmas 
vacation. These knights from afar al- 
ways seem to have an added glamour. 
Why wouldn’t they! You never see 
them fluff up a book report, and you 
rarely meet them in their everyday 
clothes. As a result you always refer to 
these “glamour boys” with a touch of 
reverence that the home town brigade 
rarely rates. 

When Ken and Snuff see you and 
Kathy whispering about the coming 
cadet dance in every study hall for a 
month, no wonder they're a little an- 
noyed. And can you blame them for 
turning slightly green when they see 
two girls nudge each other violently 
whenever they pass a cadet in the vil- 
lage? After all, Snuff and Ken are the 
boys who pay for your movie tickets 
on week nights. It doesn’t help their 
ego to see the other fellows rate the 
huzzas for an occasional major attack 
after they’ve footed the bill for most of 
the minor skirmishes. Those swooning 
glances you toss one another at the 
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slightest mention of the “military” can’t 
help but give Ken and Snuff the im- 
pression that “the uniform makes the 
man” in your eyes. 

Silly boys? Perhaps—or have you 
forgotten Sadie’s houseparty last sum- 
mer — and _ Sadie’s cousin — the little 
blonde from Los Angeles? Cute —yes — 
and she had a new dress for every hour 
of the day —but any girl could see 
through that line a mile away. Still, 
the menfolk swallowed it hook-line- 
and-sinker and ate out of her hand for 
a solid week. When beautiful-but-not- 
so-bright returned to the west coast, 
did you welcome back the boys she left 
behind her with open arms? Not ex- 
actly. See what we mean? 

We don’t mean you should date no 
one but the gang at school. But we do 
suggest you go about your ‘dating 
democratically. Don’t overrate the 
cadets (or any other “imported charm” 
that comes your way) by employing 
any of the sly tricks we discussed above. 
And don’t underrate the high school 
boys. They’d like to feel a little more 
important than your Dad’s old hat. 

Parting thought for the boys: A boy- 
cott never proves anything. If Mary 
Lou turns starry-eyed over someone 
else, better start figuring what the other 
fellow’s got that you haven't. 

If it’s a cadet that’s cutting in, sit 
up and learn a lesson. With most girls 
it won’t be the uniform itself, but rather 
the spit-and-polish that the uniform 
implies. A uniform can look as sad as 
your old cords —if a soldier lets it. 
But he shines his shoes and combs his 
hair, and looks his slickest. You, too, 
can shine shoes, Mister, and it’s not 
too hard to put a fresh pleat in the 
flannels once in a while. 

Just plain courtesy and consideration 
are other items that rate high with girls. 
A boy who doesn’t see a girl in school 
every day is more careful about asking 
for dates in advance, and is more ap- 
preciative of her dress, her conversa- 
tion, etc., when he does see her. This 
brand of ammunition will get you a lot 


further than boycotts. When Hitler was ae 


making headway with big guns, the 
G.I.’s didn’t go after him with pea 
shooters. 
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For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 


ic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
readers cre advised to read an advertisement 
sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “‘approvals,”’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
fach of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
merked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must poy for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. If you do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval’’ stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
in the upper left-hand corner of the 
eevelope in which you return the stamps. 


“STAMP FINDER’! 


















MYSTIC STAMP Co., 


wow! 


Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 





j $10.00 WORTH OF 
* FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
missions, other sources. 


What 
. Includes 
America. Free French 


irom 
Africa, South 
Palestine, @te. Includes airmails, c 


amps worth up to SOc. This offer sent for 10¢ to 
Approval Applicants only—one tc a customer. 


SAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


SN ae 8 ee 


WARD to get HYDERBAD SET. print-- = wa 
PEMPEATION CAGE wl MeN 











ed \ 
METER SCALE. Given to Approval Ap- LY 
who send 0- for mailing to 


82 





“LOBE STAMP 
HEY KIDS ] Your teacher ever talk about places 
like Bhopal, Gwalior, Hyderabad, 

’ Swaziland, Thailand? Our Big Bar- 

gain collection contains stamps from these far-off coun- 
tires.- Also Precision Perforation Gauge 31% inch Magni- 
fier, a set of World's most paradox stamps, a United 
States issue. ALL for only 3c with superb approvals. 


Universal Stamp Co., Box 35-S, Hollis 7, N. Y. 


wilt se set Atsowutecr meee FREE 
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WORK ON THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE WAS 
STARTED BY A FRENCH COMPANY IN FEB., 
(883, BUT DUE TO LACK OF MONEY WORK 
WAS STOPPED SEVERAL YEARS LATER. 

















IN 1899 PRESIDENT M°K/NLEY BECAME 
INTERESTED IN HAVING AN AMERICAN-OWNED 
CANAL. 





/ APPOINT THIS COMMISSION To 
INVESTIGATE THE POSS/BILITIES 
OF A CANAL ACROSS FANAMA OR 


R / 
NICARAGUA < 











(NW THE MEANTIME THE FRENCH 
ENGINEERS HEAR OF THE CANAL COMMISSION. 





ALL WILL BE LOST-AS WE 
HAVE. NOMORE FUNDS <7O THE 








GET ENOUGH OF THE WHEN THEY 
NICARAGUAN STAMPS “SEE THAT SMOK' 
SHOWING THE VOLCANO <1NG VOLCANO 























LATER A DEBATE (N THE US.CONGRESS.... 





/ RECOMMEND A NICARAGUAN CANAL, FOR 
(7 WILL BE HUNDREDS OF MILES CLOSER 
BETWEEN EAST AND WEST COAST PORTS. 
FURTHERMORE, THE CANAL COMM/SS/ON 
REPORTED THAT NICARAGUA /$ JUST AS 
WELL SUITED FOR A CANAL AS PANAMA! 











MR. CHAIRMAN, | RECOMMEND THE PANAMA 
S/TE FOR A CANAL! THIS NICARAGUAN POSTAGE 
S7AMP SHOWS M7. MOMCOTOMBO, AN ACTIVE 
SMOKING VOLCANO, WHICH WHEN ACTIVE 
HAS SUCH FORCE THAT ITS ASHES HAVE 
BEEN SPREAD AS PAR AS SOUTH AMERICA! / 
———— 
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te applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign Approvals 
a and advanced Collectors. 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, New York 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 
—,British Cayman Islands — Animal — Scarce 
— Coronation — Early Victorian — Airmail — 
Map Stampe—lIncluding big illustrated catalogue. Send 
Se for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB. 
Toronto, Canada. 








[ 2 Different Stamps 


approval applicants. Con 
tains stamps worth up to i5c 


each! 3c 


LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 


30 ; BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 107 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 


LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa. 








A FEW DAYS LATER........ 





WELL PHILIPPE,OUR )/TWAS ACLOSE 
STAMPS D/D THE FIGHTS THE PANAMA 
TRICKS CANAL WON [BY ONLY 














AND HERE /STHE STAMP FARTTALL; 
RESPONS/BLE FOR THE VICTORY. 








IN (904. THE US: TOOK OVER THE WORK 
STARTED BY THE FRENCH COMPANY AND 
10 YEARS LATER, IN (9/4- THE PANAMA 
CANAL WAS COMPLETED. 














FREE! — ROOSEVELT COLLECTION ! ! 


Amazing Roosevelt commemorative collection free! Post- 
age Sc. Approvals. Hurry — one to a customer! 


GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. Z 
Bex 1002 Church Street Annex, New York 8, N. Y. 


2 \n CATALOG! 
we 


PARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 















FREE. FREE. FREE. FREE. 


FASCINATING AIRMAIL COLLECTION. MANY STRANGE 
AND BEAUTIFUL LANDS REPRESENTED, (INCLUDING 
LARGE, OBSOLETE LIBERIAN {SSUE TO APPROVAL 
APPLICANTS. 3c POSTAGE PLEASE. 
RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM ST., N. Y. C. 7 
FREE Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 
Countries. 1 Watermark Detector. 1 Perfora- 
tion Gauge. supply of Stamp Hinges. 1 Approval sheet 
for duplicate Stamps. 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 


plicants Se Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO.. 
1949 Belair Road. Baltimore 13, Md 








ALL DIFFERENT 
APPROVALS WILL BE SENT 
B. J. OLSON, 48-58 207 S¢., Bayside, L. 1., N. Y. 
e 








$1 WORTH OF STAMPS 


of your own choice from our first 
Gigantic Approval Selection For ONLY 25¢ 
This ome — made to oma , ee 
se on better grade singles and se 
ies; U.S., : Send 25c with 
quest. Cosmopolitan Stam 1457 Gdwy.. N.¥.G. 





Br. Colonies, Airmails, etc. 
p Co., Dept. S 
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Dentist: 
bit’s never been filled, 
sof gold on my drill.” 
Patient: 
war'way back to my collar button.” 
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Root of the Trouble 


“That strange. Here’s a tooth 
and yet I find 


“I knew it . . . you’ve worked 


McCall Spirit 


Thriftless 
“Do you file your fingernails?” 
“No, I cut them off and throw 


4 away.” 


Justifiable Expense 
“Did you know that tunnel we 


Nampa High Growl 


mtcame through is two miles long and 
nist $12,000,000?” 

He (covered with lipstick) : 
ms worth it!” 


“Well, it 
McCall Spirit 


Sign Language 


in an apartment window: 


MANO FOR SALE, 
Sign in window of apartment below: 
PURRAH! 


Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
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AND two empty Se PLANTERS SALTED 


PEANUT BAGS or two 5ce PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK WRAPPERS 


Mr. Peanut says: 


This big, new, 394-page Web- 
ster’s Dictionary is the best 25¢ 
buy in dictionary history. It con- 
tains 16 full-color world maps, 
new atomic-age definitions, and 
more than 10 special sections. 
Comes in desk size, covered with 
black stamped in 
gilt, with red page edges. Order 
it today. WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


leatherette, 





Dept. 25-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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On Her Toes 
Employer, to newly hired stenogra- 
pher: “Now I hope you thoroughly 
understand the importance of punctua- 
tion?” 
Steno: “Oh, yes, indeed. I always get 
to work on time!” 
— McCall) Spirit 


Continued Next Month 


Mrs. Pipp: “I saw a swell show this 
afternoon, but I couldn’t stay for the 
last act.” 

Mrs. Squeak: “Why not?” 

Mrs. Pipp: “They said it took place 
a month later.” 


Classmate 


Blithe Spirit 

A man visiting a friend’s home tor 
the first time found his host was the 
father of three wild children. One child 
was busy ripping the upholstery out of 
a brand new divan. A second child was 
driving nails into an expensive table, 
and a third was swinging gaily from a 
chandelier. 

Fhe bewildered guest eyed the 
youngster who was driving nafls into 
the furniture. He turned to his host. “I 
say, don’t you find it rather expensive 
to let your children play like that?” 

“Not at all,” he replied cheerfully. 
“I get the nails wholesale.” 

Bluebird Briefs 


Harvard “A” 


The question in the physiology ex- 
amination read: “How may one obtain 
a good posture?” 

The little country boy wrote: “Keep 
the cows off it, and let it grow awhile.” 

The Furrow 


Baker’s Dozen 


Cassidy was working as a hod carrier 
on a construction job, but he wasn’t 
working very hard. 

“Cassidy, you lazy, good-for-nothin’ 
spalpeen,. you!” yelled Mulligan, the 
foreman. “That hod of yours is de- 
signed to carry 12 bricks on each trip. 
Understand? Twelve bricks!” 

So Cassidy started making his trip 
up with 12 bricks each time. But after 
about 20 minutes he found there were 
only 11 bricks left. He walked over to 
the bottom of the ladder and yelled: 
“Hey, Mulligan. Can you hear me up 
there?” 

“Yes, I can hear you. What do you 
want?” 

“Begging your pardon, Mr. Mulli- 
gan,” said Cassidy politely, “but I'm 
short one brick for this trip. Would you 
mind throwing one down to me?” 

Can You Top This? 


Good Advice 
My lady, be wary of Cupid, 
And list to the lines of this verse: 
To let a fool kiss you is stupid; 


To let a kiss fool you is worse. 
McCall Spirit 








SENIORS fnisreres 


America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


40% Commission 
Free Memory Book or 
Free cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRA' 1425 €. Elm St 


Scranton 5, Pa. 















af Engel Poc-het Art Corners: 
Unexcelled for photos, cards, stamps, ete. 


rat oro At pee np ed 
and free samples to try. 
Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 
= Dept. 68. 4717 No. Clark, Chicago-40 
Fans and RVngs FREE 
Class pins, club pins, rings and — 


CER Raa ete CATALOG 











ATTENTION SENIORS 


Sell _your School Classmates the 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS iu ‘es 
Bighest. Lowest prices oe 3 a 

me ieee 


nn FRET as B. 
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mee 


Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines are 

guides to ucation, health or fun. They are 
worthy of Fn attention. Please remember s 
mention lastic Magazines when writing to 
oe 





pig 
fire. Hurry! Write ¢ GRAFT-CARD. ‘sh 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 



















ae PHOTOS \ 
[WALLET StZE] 


FAMOUS wes 
RECORDING STARS 


autographed! 


JO STAFFORD 
STAN KENTON 
JOHNNY MERCER 
MARGARET WHITING 
PEGGY LEE 
ANDY RUSSELL 
JACK SMITH 
GORDON MacRAE 


MAIL COUPON with Ten Cents (10c} 
for postage and handling to: 


fe eS ee eee wr ee 


CAPITOL RECORDS 
Box No. 2391, Dept. F, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Tuis huge bomber with the arrowhead shape can 
keep pace with any jet fighter now in service. 

It’s the U. S. Air Force’s radically new XB-47, 
whose six turbo-jet engines hurl it through the skies 
at close to the speed of sound. As big as the far-famed 
B-29, it can carry 22,000 pounds of bombs in its 
spacious bomb bays. 


In the capable hands of Air Force men, the XB-47 
and other advanced plane designs will add weight to 
America’s determination to keep the peace. They 
will be flown and serviced by courageous, purposeful 
young men who have answered the call of high 
adventure in the skies. 

Many are entering the Air Force immediately after 
graduation from high school. They are taking advan- 
tage of the unique Air Force Career Plan which 
enables qualified high school graduates between 17 


VETFIGHTER, 


and 34 to select the Air Force Specialist School the 
want before enlisting. 

If you are graduating this year, ask your schodl 
counselor about career opportunities through the 
Air Force. After graduation, visit your nearest U.S. 
Army and U, S. Air Force Recruiting Station. 


RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Governors Island, New York 


Please send me—without obligation—a free copy of the booklet, 
“Gettinc Up IN THE WORLD OF AVIATION.” 


Name 


Address 


etn fe 
This coupon is applicable only to citizens resident in the United States of Ameri. 
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Commission 
Univ. of C 
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OOLS FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 























































ssian Industry 


these references we include mate- 
on what happened in Russian in- 
, both to management and to 





PHLETS: Russia’s Internal Eco- 
Problems, V. M..Dean (Reports, 
23, No. 8, ’47), Foreign Policy 
., 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, 25c. 
fa (Vol. 10, No. 3, *44), Building 
ica, 2 West 45 St., New York 19, 
Land of the Soviets. Marguerite 
Stewart (’42), Institute of Pacific 
tions, American Council, 1 E. 54 
(New York 22, 25c. Russia — Menace 
Promise?, Vera Micheles Dean 
adline Book, *46), Foreign Policy 
























am 


{PHLETS: Siam and the Great Pow- 
Virginia Thompson (Reports, Vol. 
No. 24, 46), Foreign Policy Asso- 
on, 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, 25c. 
— Land of Free Men, H. G. De‘g- 
(43), Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
on 25, D. C. Pacific Asia, Samuel 
m Valkenburg (Headline Series, ’47), 
reign Policy Assoc., 22 E. 38 St., New 
ork 16, 35c. 

ArnticLes: “General Assembly Wel- 
omes Siam,” United Nations Bulletin, 
May 6, °47. “Scintillating Siam,” N. R. 
Moore, Nat'l Geographic Magazine. 
leb., °47. “Secrets from Siam,” E. Snow, 
Mturday Evening Post, Jan. 12, *46. 
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Movies 


These books and films will add to 
jour students’ appreciation of weekly 
tticles on the movie industry which 
“4 appearing weekly in Practical Eng- 


Booxs: Grierson on Documentary, 
Forsyth Hardy (Harcourt, 47), $3.75. 
Freedom of the Movies, Report from the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, ’47), $3..Film, 
foger Manvell (Penguin Books, Ltd., 
4%). America at the Movies, Margaret 
Thorp (Yale Univ. Press, ’39), $2.75. 
The Rise American Film, Lewis 
jacobs (Harcourt, 39), $4.50. Holly- 
00d, Leo Rosten (Harcourt, °41), 


- booklet, 


\ge—_— 


of Americh 








Democracy Series Nos: 21 and 22 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


Association, 16 E. 38th St., New York 
16, 25c. 

Booxs: Workers Before and After 
Lenin, Manya Gordon (Dutton, °41), 
$4. I Saw the Russian People, Ella Win- 
ter (Little, ’45), $3. Soviet Paradise 
Lost, Ivan Solonevich (Paisley, °38), 
$2.50. Real Soviet Russia, D. J. Dallin 
(Yale University Press, *44), $3.50. 
I Search for Truth in Russia, Sir Walter 
Citrine (Dutton, 37), $3. Just Tell the 
Truth, J. L. Strohm (Scribner, *47), 
$3.50. The United States and Russia, 
Vera Micheles Dean (Harvard Univ. 
Press, ’47), $3. Mother Russia, Maurice 
Hindus (Doubleday, ’43), $3. 


March 8 in 
Junior Scholastie 


“Siamese Puzzle,” H. M. Spitzer, Asia, 
July, ’46. 

Booxs: Anna and the King of Siam, 
Margaret Landon (Day, °44), $3.75. 
Siam in Transition, Kenneth Landon 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, ’40), $2.50. 
My Boyhood in Siam, Kumut Chand- 
ruang (Day, ’40), $2. Thailand, Virginia 
Thompson (Macmillan, ’41), $5. 

Stwes: Society for Visual Education 
has about fifteen color slides of Siam, 
both the land and the people. Write for 
“Social Studies” slide catalogue. 

Fim: Siamese Journey. Prod. Grace 
Huntington. Dist. Bell & Howell, 
16mm. sd. b & w. Rent. Travelogue. 


Through March 22 in 
Practical English 


$4.50. How to Appreciate Motion Pic- 
tures, Edgar Dale (Macmillan, °33), 
$1.20. Movie Makers, John Floherty 
(Doubleday, 35), $2. How They Make 
a Motion Picture, Ray Hoadley (Crow- 
ell, 89), $2. We Make the Movies, 
Nancy Naumberg (Norton, ’37), $3. 
Making the Movies, Jeanne Bendick 
(McGraw-Hill, ’45), $2. 

Firms: Birth of the Motion Picture. 
(Two films: Animated Cartoons: The 
Toy That Grew Up and The Biography 
of the Motion Picture Camera.) Prod. 
Roger Leenhardt. Dist. A. F. Films, Inc. 
Both are sd. b&w. about 20 min. Rent 
or sale. 


ntion SCHOLASTIC TEACHER when you write for these tools. 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to n 
your teaching easier, more effectiv: 


Scholastic nes and 


Magaz 
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Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 
February 23, 1948 

Social Studies: Special Issue on Inter- 
group Relations: The DPs Are Still Wait- 
ing; Economic Discrimination Against 
U. S. Minority Groups. 

All Classes: In Henry’s Backyard 
(race relationships); Democracy — Fas- 
cism in. Other Lands. 

English Classes: How to Stop Hate 
Mongers in Your Home Town, by H. * 
Carter. Among Ourselves, a C.B.S. radio 
play; Brotherhood is emphasized in the 
Poetry page, in Young Voices, and in | 
the short story — “The Grand March of « 


the United States of America,” by Dana 


Burnet. 
March 1, 1948 iy 

Social Studies: Can Partition of Pales- 
tine Be Made to Work?; Special feature 
on transportation (first of three). 

All Classes: Democracy — Native Fas- 
cism in America. 

English Classes: Theme Subject: 
American Politics. Weekly Composition 
article, Young Voices, Reading Quiz. 


Ciubs and 
Organizations 


March 8 in Senior, 
English Edition 


Nothing is more a part of life in these * 
United States than our clubs. Your stu- 
dents will enjoy reading additional ma- 
terial about clubs. 

PaMPHLETs: Voluntary Organizations 
and Democracy (45), Nat'l Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 23, 35c. 

ArTICLEs: “Clubs Are Trumps,” O. 
Arnold, Collier’s, Jan. 10, ’48. “Ump- 
teen-Age Project,” J. Deitch, Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine, Sept. 20, 
47. “Inquiry into Women’s Clubs,” 
M. C. Banning, New York Times Maga- 
zine, April 6, °47. “Women’s Impact on 
Public Opinion,” K. McLaughlin, Annals 
of the American Academy, May 47. 

Booxs: So You Were Elected, Vir- 
ginia Bailard and Charles McKown 
(McGraw-Hill, ’46), $2.50. Man-Made 
Culture, Frank Hill (Am, Assoc. for 
Adult Education, ’38), $1.25. Practical 
Parliamentary Procedure, Rose Marie 
Cruzan (McKnight and McKnight, *47), 





$2.50. Club Leader's Handbook, Peter ‘s 


Yurchak (Harper, ’43), $2. 


< 
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YOUR STUDENTS 


25c Scholastic-BANTAMs are 
approved by high school authori- 
ties . . . carefully selected for their 
strong student appeal. 

READ THE TITLES LISTED BELOW 
AND PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY. 

1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
~Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
_ life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This is the Navy. 28. 
Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 


Teor off here—mail today 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17. N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of No. of 
Book Copies Book 


No. of 
Copies 




















MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tien of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed uniess 
order is rt be billed to schoo! authorities. 





Name... 
Address... 

















Off the Press 


Youth After Conflict, by Goodwin Wat- 
son. Association Press, 347 Madison 
Ave., N. Y., 1947. 300pp., $4. 


Dr. Goodwin Watson, Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has completed a re- 
markable inquiry into the attitudes of 
youth after major wars. He has dug 
deeply into contemporary materials 
and has presented his findings on 
youth’s attitudes towards a variety of 
problems including education, parental 
control, religion, politics, sex, etc., 
after the Civil War, World War I, and 


World War II. He coneludes that the ~ 


last war, as such, will have no great 
effect upon the youth who enter col- 
lege and life from now on. 

Teachers and educational adminis- 
trators will be especially interested in 
the final chapters, “Youth’s World in 
the 1950s,” and “The New Postwar 
Youth.” 


Allen 
1947. 


Germany’s Underground, by 
Welsh Dulles. Macmillan, 
207pp., $3. 


The author headed the O. S. S. in 
Switzerland during the war, and was 
in direct contact with the leaders of 
the underground. His findings make 
clear that there was an underground in 
Germany, though -it was too weak to 
effect the overthrow of the Nazis. The 
work of the underground is described 
in detail, with names and dates an in- 
tegral part of the story. His studies 
cause Mr. Dulles to conclude that 
“Those who expect the great majority 
of the German people to accept defeat, 
admit their collective guilt and rise up 
tomorrow as trusted members of a dem- 
ocratic and peaceful European society, 
are deluding themselves . . . 

The book is of limited usefulness to 
high school students, but it is useful 
to laymen as a popular guide to Ger- 
many’s underground. 


Techniques in 
sop 
1947. 272pp., 


Article-Writing, by 
Bailey. Appleton-Century, 
$2.25. 


Professor Bailey’s book grew out of 
classroom work at Smith College where 
he teaches writing. It contains thirteen 
previously published articles, ranging 
from the frivolous to the profound, 
each prefaced by the writer’s comments 
on the article’s origin, technical prob- 
lems it presented, and how they were 
met. The article is followed by Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s down-to-earth analysis 
of the general problem. 

Although the volume can be used 


with greatest profit in college ¢ 
teachers who plan to write will 
it a good guide. 


The American College Dictionary. 
dom House, 1947. 1432pp., $5. 


Special consultants in many 
have helped to make this’ new 
dictionary authoritative. Several 
features, including maps to accom 
many place names, listing of fe 
phrases and abbreviations in alphalj 
cal order, and inclusion of new 
in the body of the book, rather 
in an appendix, justify the appea 
of a new dictionary. Diacritical 
ings are detailed and easy to follow 


Cooperation in General Educatia 
Final Report of the Executive G 
mittee of the Cooperative Study 
General Education. American G 
cil on Education, Washington, Dy 
1947. 240pp., $3. 


Since 1939 the American Council 
Education has been studying the 
year program of more than a scor 
colleges which cooperated to work’ 
an ideal two year curriculum. 
Council’s conclusions make clear | 
need for general education which 
develop a “layman able and willin 
a his responsibilities ‘as a 

” “Vocational skill . . . provides 
eaeinns of civic effectiveness,” 
cording to the findings. The vo 
contains summaries of the major’ 
ects in the humanities, the 
studies, student personnel work, 
in the sciences, which are rep@ 
more fully in separate volumes. 

The report is clearer and hits 
than the Harvard Report of 1945. 
ondary school administrators will 
to study it for the instructive re 
mendations it has for America’s sch 


Eugene O'Neill: The Man and 
Plays, by Barrett H. Clark. D 
Publications, N. Y., 1947. 18 
$2.75. 


The filming of “Mourning Bee 
Electra,” and last season’s “The 
man Cometh” is sufficient justifies 
for a volume which contains a bi 
phy of the great dramatist and an 
ysis of each of his plays. The a 
has been connected with the th 
since 1912 and has several wo 
criticism to his credit. Good for # 
who want a quick and authorit 
reference to Eugene O'Neill. 

—Howarp L. H 
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